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Finland’s position in the sawn goods market 


By URPO RINTAKOSKI, 
Managing Director of the Finnish Sawmill Owners’ Association 


In connection with the recent discussions of economic policy the 
deterioration in the conditions of work in the export industry have also 
been the subject of public discussion. Below we will endeavour, with 
the help of the available material, to give an account of the present 
position of our sawn goods industry. 

In regard to sawn timber we have to consider Sweden, Austria and the 
Soviet Union as our principal competitors. In the British market Canada 
has, besides, a firm footing. Other European exporters of sawn goods 
(Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugoslavia and Roumania) are of comparatively 
small importance from the standpoint of the whole, likewise Brazil, 
especially if only the exports from there to the European market are 
considered. Mention must also be made of France, whose exports of 
sawn goods have increased steadily since 1952. In 1955 they amounted 
to 150 000 stds, fully one-third of which was shipped to French North 
Africa and about as much to the United Kingdom. 

In the following comparisons of the course of exports from Finland 
with developments in Sweden, Canada, the Soviet Union and Austria 
the figures have been adjusted in order to make them comparable for 
this purpose. In other words, exports to those countries in which the 
other countries do not figure as competitors, have been deducted from 
the export figures of the various countries. Thus exports from Canada 
must be reduced by the quantity that is sold to the United States which 
amounted during the last two years to 1 600 o00—1 700 000 stds, repre- 
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Quantities of sawn goods from the most important export countries 
to »common» markets, 1950-56 
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senting about 80 per cent of Canada’s total exports of sawn timber during 
last year, but the previous year the portion was somewhat less. In the case 
of Austria exports must be correspondingly reduced by the exports to 
Italy. These amounted to quite 300 000 stds last year. Other countries 
have not been able to compete in the Italian market to any degree worth 
mentioning. With regard to Finland, in accordance with the above, 
exports to the eastern countries and others with which we have bilateral 
trade and payments agreements (e.g., Spain and Israel) should not be 
taken into account, because, for reasons of commercial policy, they 
purchase their timber almost exclusively from Finland against deliveries 
of goods laid down in the trade agreements. — With regard to exports 
from the Soviet Union the import figures recorded by countries outside 
the Eastern bloc have to be resorted to, but it should be possible to use 
them in this comparison. Exports from Sweden must be taken into 
account in their entirety, as their destination is not affected by any under- 
takings and limitations in trade agreements. The course of exports of 
sawn goods by the countries mentioned to the common markets during 
1950-56 is illustrated by the following diagram. 

Exports from Sweden which amounted to about 800 000 stds at the 
end of the 1930’s, have remained more or less steady in the 1950’s — with 
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the exception of 1952, the year after the Korean boom — at 1 000 000 
stds yearly. During the last two years this level has even been exceeded. 
For the sake of comparison it should be mentioned that Finland’s exports 
in the 1930’s amounted to about one million standards. (By the cession of 


territory according to the peace treaty Finland lost more than one tenth 
of her forests and the same proportion of her sawmill industry of 
that time.) 

In the above diagram Canada’s exports represent mainly sales to the 
United Kingdom. From 1955 to 1956 the curve descends in approximately 
the same degree as in the case of Finland, but the reason for this was the 
great rise in freights owing to the Suez crisis. It may well be asked, what 
would have happened to Finland’s share, if Canada had been able to 
maintain the pace of her growing exports to the British market. 

Austria’s exports which amounted to about 300 000 stds in the later 
1930’s, have totalled 700 ooo stds in recent years and have in some years 
even surpassed this figure. The greater part of the Austrian exports and 
of the increase in exports has, indeed, gone to Italy during the last few 
years, but exports to other countries — »the common markets» — have 
also grown to some extent. 

The Soviet Union has gradually been able to increase its exports to 
the West. According to the available information, this tendency has 
continued during the current year. 

Exports from Finland to the common markets displayed a rising 
tendency during 1953-55, though a weaker one than the corresponding 
trend in other countries. Special attention is attracted by the growing 
difference between Finland’s and Sweden’s exports. In 19;0—51 the 
difference represented about 150 000 stds in 1952 about 230 000 stds, in 
1953-54 about 350 000 stds a year, in 1955 about 400 ooo stds and last 
year 510 000 stds. The decline in this country’s total exports of sawn 
goods has, however, not equalled the losses in the common markets, for 
exports to the countries of the Eastern bloc and to the bilateral markets 
have increased simultaneously. In 1950 exports to these areas were 
barely 30 000 stds, in 1953-55 fully 100 000 stds and last year nearly 
130 000 stds. 
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Sweden's exports of sawn goods through shipping ports in the 1930’s and today 
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As Sweden has in recent years become the largest exporter of sawn 
timber in Europe and as that country is also our principal competitor in 
regard to geographical position, it is worthwhile to examine the develop- 
ment of its exports more closely. The above diagram illustrates the 
distribution of Swedish exports according to the shipping districts. 

The Norrland exports represent shipments from Stockholm north- 
ward via ports on the Gulf of Bothnia, while exports from the »rest of 
Sweden» include shipments from other ports, i.e., from Stockholm 
southward via ports on the West Coast and Lake Vanern. 

The Norrland exports amounted in 1935—39 to about 550 000 stds, 
but in the 1950’s they have been only about 400000 stds with the 
exception of 1953 and 1955, when they were rather larger. At the end of 
the 1930’s shipments from Norrland represented about 74 per cent of 
Sweden’s total exports of sawn timber, but last vear this proportion was 
no higher than 42 per cent. Exports from the »rest of Sweden» have 
increased correspondingly from 26 to 58 per cent or, expressed in volume, 
from 200000 to 570000 stds. The centre of gravity of the Swedish 
sawmill industry has thus shifted to Southern Sweden. If the distribution 
of shipments between Stockholm, Malm6 and the ports on the West 
Coast and Lake Vanern is studied, a distinct increase in favour of the 
West Coast ports is visible. 





























The growth of exports from Southern Sweden is particularly percept- 
ible, so far as we are concerned, in the Danish and Dutch markets, for 


Sweden has been able to increase her relative share in the imports of 
sawn goods of those countries, in the case of the Netherlands even in 
absolute figures last year, whereas Finland’s exports to that country 
recorded a very great falling off. Our exports to Denmark have constantly 
decreased (in 1951 about 80 000 stds and in 1956 about 20 000 stds). 
Swedish exports have also improved their position in Western Ger- 
many in recent years, mainly owing to the increases from Southern Swe- 
den. Our exports have remained almost unaltered with slight fluctuations 
in either direction. Owing to her favourable geographical situation, 
Austria has been able to gain ground at the expense of others and is 
now the largest supplier of sawn timber in the West German market. 
In this connection it is further worth noting that from a modest start 
in 1953 the exports of the Soviet Union to Western Germany have 
constantly been extended, and last year they were already very close to 
our exports to that country. In the same way the Soviet Union has 
increased its exports to the Netherlands, so that last year they already 
exceeded Finland’s share. 
The increase in output in Southern Sweden and in Austria represents 
a shifting of the centres of gravity in the production of sawn goods to 
areas that occupy a more central and favourable position in regard to 
prices and competition. Austria is able to deliver small parcels on favour- 
able terms by rail or lorry far into Germany, and even to the Nether- 
lands. From Sweden goods can also be carried by rail, especially to 
Denmark. The increase in Swedish exports to the Netherlands is prob- 
ably due to a large extent to Dutch »coasters» being able to carry goods 
from the Swedish ports on the West Coast or on J.ake Vanern at appreci- 
ably lower rates of freight than from ports in Finland. These circum- 
stances and fresh shifts in production must be taken into account, when 
trying to assess the chances of the Finnish sawmill industry regaining by 
competition the positions this country has lost in the Western market. 
Having made these comparisons, we will quote a few data to illustrate 
the present state of the sawmill industry in general. In the countries of 
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Europe the demand for imports still appears to be very considerable. 
According to estimates, the quantities to be imported this year are 
likely to reach last year’s level, possibly even slightly higher. This 
seems to be the case at least in regard to the most important import- 
ing country, the United Kingdom. So far this year the sales of the Soviet 
Union to the United Kingdom already considerably exceed its total 
exports to that country last year. Sweden and Finland have also been able 
to sell more sawn goods to the United Kingdom this year than during the 
corresponding period a year ago. As consumption in the importing 
countries has continued on a large scale, in some cases even larger than 
calculated, stocks have not been increased. Nor in general does any 
reduction of economic activity seem to be expected in those countries, 
so that the opening of the sawn goods market for the next selling and 
shipping season appears to be comparatively favourable. As far as 
Finland is concerned, it is again a question, whether we can benefit by 
this trend of the market. 3 
Finland’s sales for export up to the beginning of August for shipment 
during this year amounted to about 600 000 stds. During last year the 
total annual sales amounted to 650 000 stds which was one-quarter less 
than in 1955. According to estimates, this year’s output will not quite 
equal last year’s. This is confirmed by the information that fellings of 
logs during the last season were almost 25 per cent less than in the pre- 
vious year. The attainment of the year’s relatively high sales figures 
presupposes obviously a reduction in the suppliers’ stocks. As about 
360000 stds of this year’s exports had been delivered before the end of 
July and a world-market price was obtained for these goods which, 
in our country, does not cover the costs, the financing of purchases 
of raw materials during next winter — to say nothing of increases in 
production — may experience very great difficulty. It must be hoped, 
however, that by the opening of the buying season for raw materials 


our economy will have been restored to such an extent that possibilities 
will be forthcoming for our Sawn Goods industry to take advantage 
of the present favourable conditions of the world market. 





























The economic causes of the financial crisis 
of the State 


By professor NILS MEINANDER, 
Swedish School of Economics in Helsinki 


It is simplest to ascribe the financial crisis of the State to thoughtless 
economy. The Government and the Diet have voted larger grants than 
the revenue, as fixed by current legislation, has been able to cover. 
According to this view, the unfortunate course of events is simply political. 

Another way of looking at the question takes into account the econo- 
mic trend in general, against the background of which the State economy 
is carried on. Attempts are made to discover such a relationship between 
economic phenomena as has caused State expenditure to rise faster than 
State revenue, irrespective of the concrete short-term measures of finan- 
cial policy adopted by the authorities, with difficulties of State liquidity 
as a consequence. 

A thorough explanation of what has happened should, of course, take 
the course of both political and economic events into consideration. In 
this article, however, an attempt is made to analyse only the economic 
connections. 

If the financial crisis is to be explained as a purely economic pheno- 
menon that has overtaken the political authorities about as unexpectedly 
as a change in the weather, two assumptions must obviously be made. 
Firstly, it must be assumed that an appreciable change in the general 
economic situation in one direction has affected the State economy, and 
secondly, that this change has increased State expenditure more rapidly 
than State revenue. The truth of these assumptions will be examined below. 

In the following table some data are collected that should facilitate 
an estimate. The particulars for 1957 are based on estimates made by the 
Economic Department of the Ministry of Finance. 
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Percentage of yearly changes in some economic data 
of importance in the State economy 














Seen i. Total, Indirect | Direct | Unemployment 
Year national | Imports State ex- sniee taxes | rants 

product | | Pendieuse , ; — 
1950 +36 +34 + 8 +21 +44 + 62 
1951 +48 +75 +44 +47 bien pe 
1952 + 3 +17 2 vik beni fou 
1953 +0 —33 + 8 -§ a 7ote 
1954 +11 _ +25 =< + 6 ~*< = 1% 
1955 +11 +16 +14 + § +13 eer tes 
1956 +11 +15 +15 +27 +2r + 6t 
1957 +7 -II + 6 + 5 +22 + 50 


By studying the proportionate changes in the gross national product 
year by year we can form an opinion as to how general economic activity 
has proceeded in the community. The annual results have been compared 
with each other in the value of money for each year. It has therefore 
not been considered necessary to try to distinguish the real economic 
expansion from the inflationary expansion, as the intention is merely to 
study the connections subsequently between the different data during 
the same year. The great increase in 1950 and 1951 is due to a decisive 
extent to the deterioration of the value of money, while the good results 
for the following years are based mainly on larger quantities of products. 

In addition to the progress of the gross national product the propor- 
tionate increase in imports has been calculated. For it must be assumed 
that the size of imports exerts an appreciable influence on the State 
economy owing to the fact that the revenue from indirect taxes fluctuates 
to such a high degree according to the volume of imports. Revenue from 
Customs duties is highly dependent on the course of imports, but the 
present system of taxation also makes the yield of the sales tax sus- 
ceptible to the state of foreign trade. The table confirms the natural 
circumstance that imports have recorded considerably greater fluctuations 
than the gross national product. Foreign trade represents a dynamic 
element in our national economy which, in turn, lends dynamic features 
to the State economy. 

The total extent of the State economy is represented in the table by 
the total State expenditure according to the budget. Thus the State funds 
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and the State establishments that function as independent institutions 
are excluded. The trend was very uneven, especially in the early 1950's. 
In general it may be said that at the beginning of the decade the State 
economy grew more slowly than the whole national economy, while the 
expansion in the State sector was rather more rapid than in the commu- 
nity as a whole during the later years. 

In order to judge the trend of the State economy in greater detail, a 
study has been made of the revenue from taxation, divided into direct 
and indirect taxes. Besides, the changes in the unemployment grants have 
been noted as a strategic expenditure. 

If we aim at comparing the changes in the quantities referred to in 
order to expose the connection of the purely economic causes of the 
financial crisis, it would be instructive to adjust the revenue from taxation 
with a view to its indicating the extent of the changes on the assumption 
that no alterations had been made in the rates of taxation and in taxation 
policy in general. Such a calculation would, however, be based on un- 
certain estimates of the revenue. The method of taking into account the 
actual revenue is therefore justifiable, more especially if attention is 
drawn to the most thoroughgoing measures of taxation policy in the 
commentaries. The division of the revenue from taxation follows 
traditional rules, though all the income from the Alcohol Monopoly is 
treated as an indirect tax. 

No simple and obvious connections can be established from the 
figures, but they do provide some points on which to base an opinion. 

The indirect taxes run fairly closely parallel to the course of the gross 
national product, whereas the value of imports fluctuated considerably 
more than their yield. The great increase in this class of revenue during 
1956 is striking. Attention is also attracted by the increase having been 
so moderate in 1954 and 1955. The abolition of the sales tax on textiles 
and footwear contributed appreciably to the fact that only 5 per cent 
more was levied in 1955 than in 1954, although both the gross national 
product and the value of imports increased considerably faster. In that 
year the sales tax actually produced 15 per cent less than in. the previous 


vear. It is more difficult to explain the very great increase in 1956. 
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Customs revenue increased in that year by no less than 54 per cent, 


principally owing to some fiscal rates of duty with a good yield having 
been raised, but the sales tax also yielded 24 per cent more. 

In regard to the direct taxes no such clear similarity of variation is 
visible as in the case of the indirect taxes. It is generally observable that 
the changes in the gross national product, the data that is relevant 
in this connection, react on the yield of direct taxation only with a certain 
time-lag. In 1952 the pace at which general economic activity had in- 
creased was reduced. State expenditure actually decreased in that year. 
Nevertheless, direct taxes continued to yield appreciably more than 
before. In 1953 and 1954 the gross national product grew, but now the 
revenue from direct taxes fell off. The explanation of the time-lag in 
regard to these taxes is not far to seek; the taxes imposed each year were 
assessed with regard to economic conditions that were in force long before. 

The unemployment grants are the only category of expenditure 
included in the table. The high percentages show that this is not a case 
of State expenditure that merely follows the course of development 
passively. This expenditure has grown year by year owing to the costs 
per unemployed engaged in relief works having risen. The responsibility 
and willingness of the State to intervene have evidently also increased in 
the course of time. The series of percentages that indicate the annual in- 
creases in expenditure shows that 1953 represented a very high threshold; 
at that time the unemployment grants advanced from 3 200 to 21 600 
million marks. Furthermore, our data illustrate a distinct tendency for 
the expenditure on unemployment grants and imports to fluctuate to the 
same degree, but in different directions. Here we find the chain of causes: 
lower exports — lower imports — greater unemployment and vice 
versa. As at the same time a distinct similarity of variation in the same 
direction is visible between imports and revenue from indirect taxes, 
which have in recent years covered about half of the total State expendi- 
ture by themselves, this circumstance already gives us an important 
explanation of the combination of causes of the financial crisis. 

A more thorough study of the susceptibility of State expenditure to 
cyclical conditions would probably further emphasise the vulnerability 
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of the State economy to a decline in trade. The majority of the grants 
are comparatively slow of movement, whereas revenue adapts itself, toa 
large extent, flexibly to the general economic activity. Both inflation and 
a real economic improvement may therefore be expected to strengthen 
the financial position of the State. During the current year we have had, 
from the standpoint of State finance, too feeble a real economic expan- 
sion, and the relief which inflation might have afforded has been nullified 
by unemployment. | 

The tendency of the yield of direct taxes to react only gradually to a 
recession in cyclical conditions gives us an indication that the crisis has 
not reached its culminating point. In other words, fresh measures are 
still required on the political plane to neutralise the combination of 
economic causes. 

An analysis of the economic background of the crisis on the lines we 
have followed here must of necessity be schematic and incomplete. If 
we still disregard the lack of systematic planning that has characterised 
the political decisions connected with State economy in order instead 
to cultivate the play of economic forces, attention must be devoted 
to the circumstance that the insufficient cash balance was intended 
to serve as a reserve for a larger economic unit than the State 
budget. 

The independent funds which include institutions so sensitive to 
general economic activity as the Price Equalisation Fund, such large 
independent State institutions as the National Pensions Institute and — 
most important of all — the Post Office Savings Bank, share the reserves 
with the authorities that operate within the framework of the State 
budget. A whole number of State-owned companies and semi-State 
establishments keep their cash reserves in the Post Office Savings Bank. 
It is also an important deposit institution with a widespread network of 
holders of small savings as its customers, and above all it is a centre for 
the most intensive transfer of payments our community is able to pro- 
vide. As the State authorities and this bank hold their cash reserves in 
common, the financial crisis of the State can rightly be regarded as a 
liquidity crisis of the whole community. 
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If we estimate the volume of the budgetary economy of the State at 
300 thousand million marks, of which considerable items are budgeted 
netto, take into account that the extra-budgetary annual turnover of the 
State institutions concern themselves with many tens of thousand 
million and that a couple of thousand milliard marks may be estimated 
to pass through the Post Office Savings Bank this year, it is not 
surprising at the first glance that the joint cash of the Treasury 
and the Post Office Savings Bank at times records a shortage in the 
region of 10-15 thousand million marks. The budgetary economy of 
the State is so varied and sensitive to influences from the private 
economic sector of the community that the task of planning it for a whole 
year is a very hard one. It is even more difficult to assess in advance the 
extra-budgetary influences on the cash reserve which the State has to 
share with so many others. 

The remarkable point about the financial crisis of the State is there- 
fore not the size of the deficit, but the circumstance that the reserves have 
actually come to an end. 

It would be normal for the State to borrow in the market in such 
a situation. There can be no two opinions as to the inflationary influences 
of State loans from the bank of issue'so long as the money served such 
obvious purposes of consumption and only very long-term purposes of 
increasing production as in the present position. On the other hand, the 
money market and the capital market are so excessively strained that there 
is no room in them for State credits. 

As astonishment is expressed both in this country and abroad over 
the Treasury being in such grave need of funds, it is, of course, appro- 
priate to criticise the heedless economy of the political authorities. The 
trouble could have been avoided by greater economies. But, if attention 
is focussed on the combination of economic causes, the monetary defects 
of the community must be placed in the forefront. When savings in the 
form of bank deposits and purchases of securities are so insufficient as 
they are in Finland, when the liquidity of the banks is strained to the 
utmost, when the monetary mechanism creaks so badly in our community 
that is beset by open and disguised inflation, it is not surprising that 
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overpowering demands for cash are made on the State, if only as a 
{ 


consequence of the pace of economic progress having been deadened, 
all the more so, as our social consciousness is so well developed that 
counteraction can easily be mobilised against the threat of reduced 


ncomes. 
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The economic situation 


During the last few months the picture of international trade condi- 
tions has preserved the character of a trade boom. Industrial production 
in the United States has, indeed, been on a lower level since March than 
at the end of last year, but it has at any rate not yet been able — no more 
than the reduced housing supply — to lower the economic activity of 
America as a whole. For, as a counterweight to the drop in production, 
livelier activity has been visible especially in commerce and other services. 
The country’s level of employment and incomes has constantly risen, 
as well as consumption both in the private and in the public sectors. In 
consequence of this partly divergent development of production and 
consumption the stocks of commerce and industry have no longer grown 
in recent months as they did last year. On the contrary, they have begun 
to decrease. One of the most pertinent questions on the other side of the 
Atlantic is therefore at present: will increased consumption lead to a new 
increase in production, when stocks have declined sufficiently, or will 
reduced production lead to lower total income and lower consumption 
and thereby to a further decline in production? 

In Western Europe it is estimated on the basis of the trend during the 
first half of the year that total production for the whole year will be 
2-3 per cent above 1956. Thus the pace of the increase has slackened 
here, too, for last year the rise of the gross national product in Western 
Europe was 4 per cent and in 1955 6 per cent. The individual countries 
differ, it is true, as regards the intensity of the trend, but the tendency 
is the same for them all. The capital goods industry which was formerly 
in the forefront of the rising trend, has had to give way practically 
everywhere to the consumer goods industry. 

But, although the rise in production has slackened — and has even 
ceased in some countries — nominal incomes have displayed a rising 
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The development of the cost of living in some countries in 1953-57 
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tendency. This has created grave problems in some countries in regard 
to the value of the currency and the balance of payments. All countries, 
practically speaking, have been caught up in a wages and prices spiral 
owing to the general linking of wages to the index. As the diagram above 
shows, the United States and Western Germany are also at such a stage 
of development. However, these countries have hitherto maintained the 
value of their currency best of all. They are also at the moment almost 
the only countries that are not experiencing trouble over any falling off 
in supplies of gold and foreign exchange. This has caused all the more 
trouble in such countries as Finland, Denmark, the Netherlands, France, 
Spain and India. But even Western Germany has had its own problems 
in regard to its balance of payments. This has for a long time been too 
positive, so that gold and foreign currency have flowed in from other 
countries in such quantities that this has tended to increase the forces 
of inflation and in time to restrict exports owing to solvent buyers 
becoming increasingly rare. Appreciation of the D-mark is mentioned 
more and more generally, while at the same time the necessity of de- 
preciating some other foreign currencies is emphasised in case conditions 
are to be created for finally realising the plans for an All-European market 
and for frictionless international trade. 

The remedies chosen by different countries against the new wave 
of inflation and the foreign exchange difficulties are by no means similar 
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everywhere. Among the countries which have most recently resorted to 
raising the bank rate the following eight may be mentioned: France, 
Japan, India, Switzerland, Sweden, the Netherlands, Spain and Belgium. 
On the other hand, Western Germany and the United Kingdom have 
not raised their bank rate, but, it will be remembered, lowered it at the 
turn of the year. This is explained by the special position of both these 
countries. For the United Kingdom, where the bank rate weapon had 
been employed very diligently in the previous years, had to realise that 
London was forfeiting its position as the financial centre of the world, 
among others to Amsterdam on account of the high rates of interest. In 
Western Germany, on the other hand, the lowering of the bank rate is 
ascribed to the fact that, during the period of the higher bank rate, too 
much foreign capital flowed into the country. 

Simultaneously with the constant rise of the internal level of prices 
in the industrial countries of the West despite all measures for applying 
the brakes, the trend of prices in the international market for raw materials 
has been a downward one for most goods. In regard to grain and luxu- 
ries, in particular, there has been a distinct change in the state of the market 

in favour of buyers. The crop 

Prices of raw materials and freights prospects in Europe are, besides, 
exceptionally good this summer, 
so that the falling tendency is 
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Foreign trade 


Conditions in our foreign trade have not altered particularly during 
the last few months. Exports of paper, cardboard and wallboard have 
again been satisfactory. Already in the Spring difficulties were perceptible 
in sales of some pulp products, and when contracts were concluded for 
the latter half of the year, exporters were forced to cut prices to some 
extent. In regard to sawn goods, and especially plywood, the state of the 
market has become slightly more favourable.to sellers, but prices are 
appreciably below the level of last year. 

Sales of sawn goods for shipment this year amounted to about 600 000 
stds at the end of July as against 510 000 stds a year ago. During the 
corresponding period Sweden succeeded in disposing of 815 ooo and 
610 ooo stds respectively. Although the steep reduction of ocean freights 
undoubtedly improves Canada’s opportunities of competing in the British 
market, neither Finnish nor Swedish sellers should encounter any 
difficulty in disposing of the quantities produced. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that especially in the case of Finland it is a question of a 
greatly reduced output. In other respects we refer the reader to Mr. 
Rintakoski’s article in this issue. 


Value, prices and volume of foreign trade 














r 1056 % Change 
957 | 95 I_VI 
1957 1956 
I-III | IV-VI | I-VI ee SE 
Imports 
Value 54.3 50.7 105.0 92.9 +13.0 +13.2 
Prices III 116 114 105 + 8.6 + 5.0 
Volume 156 126 141 133 + 6.0 + 7.7 
Exports 
Value 36.2 46.8 83.0 70.7 +1744 — 2.9 
Prices 103 104 104 107 — 28 + 1.4 
Volume 133 120 127 102 +24.5 — 6.0 
Total trade 
Value 90.5 97.5 188.0 163.6 +14.9 + §.6 
Terms of trade 93 go 9! 102 —10.8 — 29 
Volume 145 123 134 118 + 13.6 + 1.3 
Balance of trade —18.1 — 3.9 —22.0 —22.2 





Value; 1 000 mill. mks Prices; 1954=100 Volume; 1954 =100 
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The economic situation 


During the last few months the picture of international trade condi- 
tions has preserved the character of a trade boom. Industrial production 
in the United States has, indeed, been on a lower level since March than 
at the end of last year, but it has at any rate not yet been able — no more 
than the reduced housing supply — to lower the economic activity of 
America as a whole. For, as a counterweight to the drop in production, 
livelier activity has been visible especially in commerce and other services. 
The country’s level of employment and incomes has constantly risen, 
as well as consumption both in the private and in the public sectors. In 
consequence of this partly divergent development of production and 
consumption the stocks of commerce and industry have no longer grown 
in recent months as they did last year. On the contrary, they have begun 
to decrease. One of the most pertinent questions on the other side of the 
Atlantic is therefore at present: will increased consumption lead to a new 
increase in production, when stocks have declined sufficiently, or will 
reduced production lead to lower total income and lower consumption 
and thereby to a further decline in production? 

In Western Europe it is estimated on the basis of the trend during the 
first half of the year that total production for the whole year will be 
2—3 per cent above 1956. Thus the pace of the increase has slackened 
here, too, for last year the rise of the gross national product in Western 
Europe was 4 per cent and in 1955 6 per cent. The individual countries 
differ, it is true, as regards the intensity of the trend, but the tendency 
is the same for them all. The capital goods industry which was formerly 
in the forefront of the rising trend, has had to give way practically 
everywhere to the consumer goods industry. 

But, although the rise in production has slackened — and has even 
ceased in some countries — nominal incomes have displayed a rising 
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The development of the cost of living in some countries in 1953-57 
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tendency. This has created grave problems in some countries in regard 
to the value of the currency and the balance of payments. All countries, 
practically speaking, have been caught up in a wages and prices spiral 
owing to the general linking of wages to the index. As the diagram above 
shows, the United States and Western Germany are also at such a stage 
of development. However, these countries have hitherto maintained the 
value of their currency best of all. They are also at the moment almost 
the only countries that are not experiencing trouble over any falling off 
in supplies of gold and foreign exchange. This has caused all the more 
trouble in such countries as Finland, Denmark, the Netherlands, France, 
Spain and India. But even Western Germany has had its own problems 
in regard to its balance of payments. This has for a long time been too 
positive, so that gold and foreign currency have flowed in from other 
countries in such quantities that this has tended to increase the forces 
of inflation and in time to restrict exports owing to solvent buyers 
becoming increasingly rare. Appreciation of the D-mark is mentioned 
more and more generally, while at the same time the necessity of de- 
preciating some other foreign currencies is emphasised in case conditions 
ate to be created for finally realising the plans for an All-European market 
and for frictionless international trade. 

The remedies chosen by different countries against the new wave 
of inflation and the foreign exchange difficulties are by no means similar 
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everywhere. Among the countries which have most recently resorted to 
raising the bank rate the following eight may be mentioned: France, 
Japan, India, Switzerland, Sweden, the Netherlands, Spain and Belgium. 
On the other hand, Western Germany and the United Kingdom have 
not raised their bank rate, but, it will be remembered, lowered it at the 
turn of the year. This is explained by the special position of both these 
countries. For the United Kingdom, where the bank rate weapon had 
been employed very diligently in the previous years, had to realise that 
London was forfeiting its position as the financial centre of the world, 
among others to Amsterdam on account of the high rates of interest. In 
Western Germany, on the other hand, the lowering of the bank rate is 
ascribed to the fact that, during the period of the higher bank rate, too 
much foreign capital flowed into the country. 

Simultaneously with the constant rise of the internal level of prices 
in the industrial countries of the West despite all measures for applying 
the brakes, the trend of prices in the international market for raw materials 
has been a downward one for most goods. In regard to grain and luxu- 
ries, in particular, there has been a distinct change in the state of the market 

in favour of buyers. The crop 


Prices of raw materials and freights prospects in Europe are, besides, 
' exceptionally good this summer, 
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Foreign trade 














Conditions in our foreign trade have not altered particularly during 
the last few months. Exports of paper, cardboard and wallboard have 
again been satisfactory. Already in the Spring difficulties were perceptible 
in sales of some pulp products, and when contracts were concluded for 
the latter half of the year, exporters were forced to cut prices to some 
extent. In regard to sawn goods, and especially plywood, the state of the 
market has become slightly more favourable to sellers, but prices are 
appreciably below the level of last year. 

Sales of sawn goods for shipment this year amounted to about 600 000 
stds at the end of July as against 510 000 stds a year ago. During the 
corresponding period Sweden succeeded in disposing of 815 ooo and 
610 000 stds respectively. Although the steep reduction of ocean freights 
undoubtedly improves Canada’s opportunities of competing in the British 
market, neither Finnish nor Swedish sellers should encounter any 
difficulty in disposing of the quantities produced. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that especially in the case of Finland it is a question of a 
greatly reduced output. In other respects we refer the reader to Mr. 
Rintakoski’s article in this issue. 


Value, prices and volume of foreign trade 











I 1956 % Change 
957 | 95 I_VI 
1957 1956 
Imports 
Value 54.3 50.7 105.0 92.9 +13.0 +13.2 
Prices III 116 114 105 + 8.6 + §.0 
Volume 156 126 141 133 + 6.0 + 7.7 
Exports 
Value 36.2 46.8 83.0 70.7 +17.4 — 29 
Prices 103 104 104 107 — 28 + 1.4 
Volume 133 120 127 102 +24.5 — 6.0 
Total trade 
Value 90.5 97-5 188.0 163.6 +14.9 + 5.6 
Terms of trade 93 90 91 102 —10.8 — 29 
Volume 145 123 134 118 +13.6 + 1.3 
_ Balance of trade —18.1 —3.9 —22.0 —22.2 





Value; 1 000 mill. mks Prices; 1954=100 Volume; 1954=100 
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Finland’s foreign trade in 1955-57 
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In regard to imports demand has exerted great pressure in recent 
months as for several years past. It has been impossible to satisfy the 
total import requirements within the framework of receipts and supplies 
of foreign exchange. Notwithstanding stricter control, imports during 
the first six months nevertheless exceeded the amount of foreign exchange 
that came in during the same time by means of exports by 22 000 million 
marks. The value of imports during January—June amounted to no less 
than 105 ooo million marks, while the value of exports totalled 83 000 
million during the same period. The increase compared to January-June 
last year represented 13 per cent for imports and 17 per cent for exports. 
The volume of imports increased during that time by only 6 per cent, 
but the volume of exports by as much as 25 per cent. The explanation 
lies in the fact that exported goods fell in price, while imported goods 
rose, which resulted in the terms of trade deteriorating by about 11 pet 
cent in comparison with January-June 1956. 

The composition of foreign trade is shown in the following figures. 
Among exports the proportions of the different classes of goods were 
as follows: agricultural produce 5.5 per cent (previous year 4.1), round 
timber etc. 5.6 per cent (5.6), products of the timber industry 19.9 per 
cent (21.3), products of the paper industry 52.2 per cent (51.6), products 
of the engineering and shipbuilding industry 12.7 per cent (14.2) and 
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other products 4.0 per cent (3.2). Among imports raw materials and 
requisites for production represented 50.2 per cent (51.5), fuel and lubri- 
cants 19.8 per cent (10.9), consumer goods 13.0 per cent (14.6) and other 
finished goods 17.0 per cent (23.4). 

With regard to the geographical distribution of trade the large increa- 
se in Eastern trade is principally worth noting. Imports from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia have increased in particular. The share of the Eastern 
states in our total imports amounted in January—June this year to 32.8 
per cent, whereas the corresponding figure a year ago was 24.2 per cent. 
Nominally, imports from the East increased from 22 500 to 34 400 
million marks or 53 per cent. Exports to the East, however, record a 
considerably smaller growth or only from 20 600 to 23 900 million marks 
or 16 per cent. This has resulted in our foreign exchange balances in the 
Rastern bloc countries being greatly reduced which seems likely to 
signify that our imports from the East will not increase in future at the 
same pace as heretofore. As regards the Soviet Union, however, the 
position is very different, for, according to the supplementary agreement 
concluded recently in connection with the State visit (an increase of 
about 9 per cent above the previous agreement) imports of liquid fuel 
and metals will increase considerably in the first place. After these delive- 


The geographical distribution of Finland’s foreign trade, Jan.—June 




















| Imports (cif) | Exports (fob) 
Country | 1 000 mill. mks | % 1 000 mill, mks | % 

| 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 
United Kingdom 16.82 20.13 16,0 21.6 18.24 14.73 22.0 20.8 
Soviet Union 18.51 13.68 17.6 14.7. 16.20 14.13 19.5 20.0 
Germany, Western 9.96 10.49 9.6 11.3 7.17 5-33 8.6 7.5 
U.S.A. 7.15 5.07 6.8 5.5 4.99 5-59 6.0 7.9 
Poland 6.45 3.48 6.1 3.7 2.95 1.71 3.6 2.4 
France 5.80 5.39 5-5 5.8 3.60 3.35 4.3 4.7 
Netherlands 3.12 3.63 3.0 3.9 3.51 2.23 4.2 3.2 
Sweden 4.44 5.09 4.2 5.5 1.98 1.43 2.4 2.0 
Brazil 3.09 2.95 2.9 3.2 2.99 2.39 3.6 3.4 
Belgium-Lux. 2.96 2.80 2.8 3.0 2.98 2.53 3.6 3.6 
C.slovakia 4.22 1.72 4.0 1.8 0.85 0.91 1.0 1.3 
Denmark 2.34 2.63 2.2 2.8 2.20 1.68 2.6 2.4 
Germany, Eastern 2.52 1.71 2.4 1.8 1.38 1.78 i 2.5 
Other countries 17.6 14.18 16.9 15.4 14.01 12.96 16.9 18.3 
Total 104.99 92.95 100.0 100.0 83.05 70.75 100.0 100.0 
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ries the Soviet Union will occu- 
py the first place among our 
partners in trade, a position 
formerly held by the United 
Kingdom. During January— 
June, however, the United King- 
dom was still our largest trade 
partner. Its share of our trade 
was at that time 18.6 per cent, 
whereas the Soviet Union was 
responsible for 18.4 and Wes- 
tern Germany for 9.1 per cent. 
In all 68.9 (73.7) per cent of our 
total trade fell to the share of 
the Western bloc and 31.1 (26.3) 
per cent to the Eastern bloc. 
In our last review we dealt 
with the so-called global con- 
tingent system which was to 


come into use in respect of our 


’ Western licensing, when our 


trade partners had agreed to it. 
A final agreement was conc- 
luded with these 11 countries on 
26 July, when the licensing auth- 
orities issued a list of the de- 
tailed import contingents. The 
system diverges slightly from 
the one described in our last re- 


view, but in practice the differences are very insignificant. The new 
system applies only to licensing during April—-September of this year. 
Later, it is hoped that the composition of the licences issued will 


be on the lines of the new apportionment of licences, at least in 


broad lines. 









































The following table illustrates some data concerning the /icences 
issued and the foreign exchange reserve of the Bank of Finland in 1953-57. 
Unfortunately, data concerning the distribution of licences according to 
categories of foreign exchange have not been available since September 
1956. On the basis of the data concerning the total licences issued it can, 
however, be concluded that the efforts of the foreign exchange authori- 
ties to reduce the quantity of licences have begun to bear fruit. But, 
although the value of the licences at the end of June was 8 000 million 
marks less than a year earlier and the share of the so-called Western 
foreign exchanges had shrunk, so far as is known, by as much as 18 ooo 
million marks, the difference between the available foreign exchange 
and the licences is still large. The foreign exchange reserve was equivalent 
to only about 15 000 million marks at the end of June, of which the 
so-called EPU currencies amounted to 2 800 million marks. Although 
there is reason to assume that the foreign exchange reserve will increase 
during the autumn, it is nevertheless evident that it is no longer possible 
to eliminate the current inflationary pressure by means of imports of 


record size. 


The foreign exchange reserve and outstanding licences, 1000 mill. mks 








Gold+US $| _E.P.U. | Eastern bloc Others —_—Tootal 

End of Outst. | Exch. Outst.| Exch. | Outst.| Exch.) Outst./Exch.| Outst. | Exch. 
| lic. | res. lic. | res. lic. | res. lic. | res. | lic. | res. 
1953 Dec. o6 5 42s 3.5 12.4 3.7 4.7. —-0.5 400 19,2 
1954 » 1.8 13.6 29.4 16.5 7-5 2.1 3.7 —2.7 42.4 29.5 
1955 March 2.4 13.2 39.9 22.1 22.9 23 29 —-29 68.1 35. 
June 3.1 132 49.6 14.5 20.8 1.7 1.0 —3.6 74.5 25.7 
Sept. 2.9 1410 43.2 (19.6 17.8 1.7 4.3 —3.2 68.2 32.2 
Dec. 2.5 15.6 47.6 16.6 7-5 2.4 3.5 —2.5 G61. 32. 
1956 March 29 I7t ‘466 134 13.0 2.2 4.3 —-1.7 65.8 31.0 
June 3.3 18. 45.7 7.1 13.0 —0.7 2.9 —2.7 64.9 21.8 
Sept. 3.3 $9.1 40.5 7.6 137 6866p 3.2 —2.5 §8.7 25.1 
Dec. 2s 190 .. 6.4 pik 2.5 .. 3.0 869.6 24.8 
1957 March ee 17.2 nr 4.1 $6 0.3 ~ —fo $85 tov 
June ~ SS ss 2.8 i =e 5 17 $1.6 15.3 
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The course of industrial production in 1955-57 (1948 =100) 
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Production and employment 





The real economic trend in Finland has exhibited ever clearer signs 
of weakening in recent months. Neither industrial production nor home 
trade reached last year’s level during the second quarter. In building, 
the peak has to all appearances already been passed. It is in reality only 
in agriculture that output was larger than last summer owing to the 
favourable weather of this summer and increased dairy production. The 
decline in economic activity has had a negative influence on the State 
economy, already strained by other causes, and has at the same time made 
the financial position of trade worse. Unemployment which had already 
attained very large proportions last winter, judged by our standards, 
threatens to become even greater during the coming winter. — The total 
production of the country is, nonetheless, expected to increase slightly 
during the current year, though scarcely more than by a contribution 
from the increased agricultural production and by the difference in level 
caused by last year’s general strike which is exposed automatically in this 
comparison. It can be mentioned that the national product rose only 2 pet 
cent last year, in real values, whereas in 1952-55 it rose 6 per cent on 
an average. 
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Index of the volume of production; 1948 = 100 




















June | an.— June 
Branch of industry us Change J J | Che ail 
1957 | 1956 ne 1957 | 1956 | 8 
Export industries 138 157 —12 165 143 +15 
Paper industry 166 179 - 7 200 166 +21 
Timber industry 98 126 —22 1I§ II§ +0 
Home market industries 174 190 — 8 190 171 4-11 
Metal industry 15 169 —II 169 152 +11 
Building material industry 173 177 — 2 149 127 +17 
Chemical industry 229 270 —15 253 237 + 7 
Leather, rubber, etc. ind. 109 154 —29 152 147 + 3 
Textile industry 184 199 -— 8 223 195 +14 
Foodstuffs and luxuries 226 233 — 3 216 205 + § 
Power production 202 193 + § 235 206 +14 
Graphical industry 169 I9I —12 184 153 +20 
Total industries 163 179 - 9 182 162 +12 


The volume index of industrial production was still 4 per cent higher 
in January-February than a year before. Towards the summer, however, 
this difference vanished entirely. In June production was as much as 9 
per cent lower than last year, but this was partly due to there being 
fewer working days in June this year than at that time. The course of 
development of industrial production in different branches will be seen 
in the above table. 

Timber felling is always comparatively small in Finland during the 
summer months, irrespective of the condition of trade. During this 
summer fellings were reduced, probably owing to the expectant attitude 
adopted by forest owners in anticipation of higher stumpage prices. The 
prices which industry could have paid at present export prices have not 
satisfied forest owners. In the State forests, however, fellings have been 
fairly lively this summer, mainly on account of unemployment. The 
fellings in June—July probably amounted to 3.1 million cu. m, piled 
measure, as against 2.3 million a year ago. In our last review information 
had not yet been received regarding the results of the full felling season 
of 1956/57. Now, however, it can be stated that the result of the fellings, 
40 million cu. m, piled measure, exceeded the result of the previous 
season by 1o per cent. Very heavy fellings of firewood affect the result 
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Feltings for commercial purposes 























| June—May 

Wood | 48/49 | 49/50 | solsx | sx/52 | 52/53 | 33/54 | salss 153156 | 36157 

| Mill. cu.m., piled measure 
Thick softwood 7.8 11.3 12.5 8.8 8.5 11.3 11.7 9.3 7.1 
» hardwood 12 1.0 £5 22 0.9 2.0 2.5 2.3 1.1 
Spruce pulpwood ) | | 11.9 7.7 9.8 12.7 11.9 12.8 
Pine pulpwood ; 15.1 TA piso 3.5 2.4 29 5-4 4.9 5.8 
Pitprops J j } 1.8 1.0 5 1.4 1.3 1.8 
Firewood 7.0 3.0 6.0 9.4 7-5 6.2 4.1 6.0 10.4 
Other kinds 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.6 1.0 
Total 31.1 22.7 33.0 37.8 28.3 33.4 38.1 36.3 40.0 


in gteat part. Altogether 10.4 million cu. m of firewood, piled measure, 
were cut or 73 per cent more than during the previous season. It was 
only immediately after the war, when there was a great shortage of 
imported fuel, that fellings of firewood were larger. During the felling 
season :1945—48 they averaged 18.8 million cu. m, piled measure. This 
year, however, consumption has not increased at the same rate as the 
fellings, so that stocks of firewood amounted at the end of the season 
to 18.3 million cu. m, piled measure, or no less than 45 per cent more 
than a year ago. At present the stocks represent about 3 years’ consump- 
tion. 

As regards building information is obtainable at present only for the 
first quarter of the year. According to this, building has continued to be 
surprisingly lively. In comparing the figures given below it should be 
noted, however, that the general strike in 1956 partly crippled building 


Building in Jan.-March, mill. cu.m. 


























Building Buildings under | Completed 
po permits granted — construction buildings 
| Change (Ch Change 
| 1957 | 1956 | or"! 1957 | 1956 |” 1957 | 1956 oe 
oO ) 7 
Centres of 
population 1.62 1.64 -— I 15.11 13.50 +12 2.79 2.79 + 0 
Rural districts 2.24 1.88 +19 14.43 11.75 +23 1.08 0.80 +35 
Whole country 3.86 3.52 +10 29.54 25.25 +17 3.87 3.59 + 8 
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activity, too, at that time. The proportionate rise quoted in the table is 
therefore only more or less apparent. It may probably be assumed that 
the stringency of the money market has already affected building work, 
especially as the banks have been obliged to tighten building credits 
for some considerable time. 


Home trade, 1954 =100 














VI I-VI 
| Change | Change 
1957 | 1956 | “O8° | 1957 | 1956 | “G'S 
Value 
Wholesale trade 128 130 —1.5 129 115 +12.2 
Retail trade 129 130 —0.8 120 110 + 9.1 
Vslume 
Wholesale trade 115 125 —8.0 117 113 + 3.5 
Retail trade 116 124 —6.5 109 108 + 0.9 


In home trade the weaker advance in production and the continued 
stringency of the money market are also clearly visible. At the beginning 
of the year sales in both classes of trade were still larger than a year 
before, but towards the summer they were already lower than in the 
previous year. The turnover in wholesale trade in June was nominally 
one per cent and in retail trade two per cent less than a year ago. If it is 
borne in mind that the level of prices, according to the wholesale price 
index, rose simultaneously by about 7 per cent, the turnover in home 
trade has decreased by 7—8 per cent in volume. In examining the different 
branches of trade attention is attracted particularly by the ironmongers, 
of whose sales about 60 per cent are normally made to builders. They 
form no exception to the picture, but by their reduced sales they confirm 
the assumption already mentioned that the good conditions 1n the build- 
ing trade have probably already grown worse. 

In former years snemployment did not occur as a rule during the 
summer, so that the communal registers of unemployment were mostly 


kept closed during the summer months. Employment policy in recent 
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years has, however, produced a change in this respect. Although the 
actual registers, with the exception of a few communes, were already 
closed in May, the State has proceeded with its so-called »employment 
works» even during the summer months; during the summer of 1956 
over ten thousand workers were employed in these. During the present 
summer much work of this kind has had to be given up on account of the 
stringent financial position of the State. Nevertheless, at the end of July 
there were 3 000 people on the sites of employment maintained out of 
unemployment funds. Besides, unemployment registers were opened 
unusually early this summer in various parts of the country. 

The worst period of unemployment occurs regularly in this country 
during November—April. Earlier in the autumn farming and building 
generally provide work for the inhabitants of the north and east of the 
country who have to be put on to relief work during the winter. The 
labour authorities calculate, however, that during the current season 
the position will become grave already earlier in the autumn. In the 
present state of production winter unemployment may reach an extent 


only equalled in the critical years in the 1930’s. 


Prices and wages 





Prices have risen still further during the last few months, a thing that 
has now gone on for nearly three years. The wholesale price index has 
again climbed up to the record heights of 1951 from which it had dropped 
13 per cent during the subsequent three years. If the level in October 
1951 is taken as 100 for the wholesale price index, as is the case in regard 
to the so-called new cost of living index, we see that in July last it was 
tor. The cost of living has risen much mote rapidly during the same time; 
in July it stood at 124 points. As the corresponding figures at the 
beginning of this year were 97 and 118 respectively, wholesale prices 
have risen 3.5 per cent this year and the cost of living 5.1 per cent. It 
should be noted that prices in Finland, compared with other countries, 
have risen, both in former years and now, more rapidly than in any 
other country in Western Europe (see page 121). 
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The course of some price indices 








| ‘| 1056 | % Change 
| 1957 | 1956 | VII—-57 + VII-57 
IV | v | VI VIL | XI-36 | VII-56 


Indices 








Wholesale prices (1935 =100) 














Home produced goods 1936 1938 1949 1960 1881 + 3.3 + 4.2 
Farm products 2070 2067 2090 2087 1925 =+ 44 + 84 
Forestry products 2884 2884 2884 2884 3015 +00 - 4.3 
Industrial products 1574 1578 1589 1608 1484 + 51 + 84 

Imported goods I 830 a1 828 1839 I 835 1598 + 38 +148 

General index 1902 1903 1914 1920 1791 + 3.5 + 7.2 

Cost of living (Oct. 1951 =100) 

Food 129 129 ~=:130 134 116 + 4.7 +15.5 

Rent 257 257 257 257 215 +12.7 +19.5 

Lighting and heating 98 97 97 97 95 +00 + 24 

Clothing 79 80 80 80 75 +3 + 67 

Sundries 116 717 117 118 Io9 «6+ 6.30 «6+ (8.3 

General index 121 122 122 124 III + 50 +117 


At the time our previous review was written the state of the wages 
front was extremely strained. The collective agreements all along the 
line had remained unsettled since the autumn of 1956. At the beginning 
of June the Trade Union Council announced that it would leave the 
settlement of question of wages to the individual trade unions unless a 
general framework agreement between it and the Employers’ Federation 
was arrived at before the middle of the month. 

This framework agreement did not come into being. This was not 
followed by strikes and a general rise in wages as might have been 
expected. On the contrary, agreements began to be concluded on terms 
that signified a new phase in the whole post-war settlement of wages 
questions. The first agreement to be signed was in the metal industry. 
This was followed in July by 34 other agreements and in August more 
were added. 


Below we give the main points of some standard agreements: 


Metal industry (2 July 1957) 





1. The working hours which had hitherto been 45 hours a week from 1 May to 
30 September, are now 45 hours a week to the end of this year. 


2. The supplementary wages of 12-8 marks per hour paid since the general strike 
are included in standard wages. 
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3. The supplementary hourly wage which had hitherto been not less than 10 per cent 
of the basic hourly wages, is raised to not less than 15 per cent. 


4. The index clause in the agreement of 1956 is no longer in force. 


jy. The collective agreement of 1956 which ceased to be valid at the end of the 
year, comes into force again with the above alterations and remains in force 
up to 31 December 1957. 


Paper and pulp industry (16 July 1957) 





1. The working hours remain unchanged with the exception that a 45 hours working 
week in summer is introduced next year also in two-shift work. 


2. The supplementary wages of 12—8 marks hitherto paid separately are included 
in standard wages. 


3. The supplementary hourly wages of those working exclusively on hourly wages 
are raised from 10 to 15 per cent. 


4. Workmen’s wages are bound up to two-thirds to the cost of living index. An 
initial adjustment of wages of 4 per cent is to be made, if the index rises to 130 
points, and the following one in the event of the index reaching 136 points. In 
the latter case the increase is to be 7 per cent of the basic wage. 


5. Production bonuses are now divided into four classes according to the size of the 
productive apparatus employed. Besides, decisions have been made concerning 
certain changes which are mainly of a technical nature. 


6. The agreement is in force up to the end of 1958. 


Brick industry (29 July 1957) 





1. The working hours remain unchanged except in three-shift work in which they 
are reduced to approximately 46 hours a week. 


2. The supplementary wages of 12-8 marks hitherto paid separately are included 
in standard wages. 


3. Wages are bound to the index on the principle of two-thirds compensation. 
4. The agreement is in force up to 30 April 1959. 


Main branches of the building trade (31 July 1957) 





1. Summer time, during which the working hours are 45 hours a week, is prolonged 
Srom five to six months. 


2. The supplementary wages of 12-8 marks agreed upon on the cessation of the 
general strike, are included in standard wages. 

. The supplementary hourly wages are raised from 10 to rj per cent. 

. Wages are bound to the index on the principle of two-thirds compensation. 

. Some equalising adjustments are to be made in piecework tariffs. 

. The agreement is in force up to 31 May 1958. 


nH“ A YW 
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It is a feature common to all The course of prices (Oct. 1951 = 100) 


the agreements concluded so far COST OF LIVING 





—as is shown by the examples 
above — that compensation to 
wage-earners for the rise of the 
cost of living index since the 
general strike is renounced al- 
most entirely. For in practice the 
increases are restricted to 1-2 
per cent at an estimate. In regard 

WHOLESALE PRICES 
to future rises of the cost of liv- 
ing it has also been agreed that 
these are to be compensated 


only in part, about two-thirds, 


| | 
5253 '54'55 19 1957 | 


which the index clause has been fens 
omitted entirely. In the paper F | 
‘ | 


except in the metal industry in 





























branch, for instance, a rise of 





the cost of living index from 122 
to 130 points involves a rise of about 4 per cent in wages. The agreements 
have also been concluded for a longer time than formerly, generally up 
to the end of 1958. As an exception in this respect, however, the metal 
industry should be mentioned in which the agreement has already to be 
renewed this year. 

So far the collective agreements in some branches are not yet settled. 
It is by no means certain that the tendency in all cases will be to follow 
the guiding lines indicated — it may, perhaps, even be impossible to 
avoid strikes. Nevertheless, the position on the wages front may be 
regarded already at the present stage, from the standpoint of the value 
of the currency, as more secure than ever before since the war. The new 
agreements, it is true, retain the link with the index of which we have 
had so many negative experiences. But its basis is now more natural 
and stable than before, e.g., for the reason that the cost of living index 
is now not affected to any degree worth mentioning by State subsidies. 
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Now that the wages problem has been placed on a more realistic 
footing than before, the revision of the law on farmers’ incomes has 
become pertinent. It has been calculated on the basis of the present law 
that an additional income of some thousand million marks should be 
granted to agriculture which, according to proposals put forward, 
should be paid in the form of higher prices for wheat, rye and milk. 
Measures adopted in this sector will thus be decisive for the trend of the 
internal level of prices and the cost of living index during the coming 
months. 


The money market 





In deposit business a gratifying improvement was visible during the 
first few months of the year. Not only was the falling off in deposits, 
which started in February 1956 and continued month by month, arrested 
during the first quarter, but deposits in all the banking establishments 
increased by about 11 000 million marks or fully twice as much as a year 
before. But this favourable trend did not last long, for after April depo- 
sits again began to decrease. June, in particular, was a very poor month 
for deposits. At the end of June the total deposits were almost 7 000 
million marks less than a year earlier. Thanks to the results during the 
first months of the year, deposits increased by 4 200 million marks 
during the first half of the year. This was a considerable improvement 
on last year, when deposits fell off during the same period by 1 500 
million. But both 1954 and 1955 recorded an increase of about 15 000 
million marks. The difference between the figures for this year and for 
that time is even greater, if the fall in the value of the currency is taken 
into account. 

In regard to current accounts the course of development has been worse 
than last year. During the first quarter of the year they fell off by as 
much as 7 400 million marks (1 600 million last year) and during the 
second quarter by a further 1 000 million (2 300 million). The reduction 
from the turn of the year to the end of June thus amounted to 8 200 
million marks as against 3 ooo million in 1956 and 5 000 million in 1955. 
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Deposits by the public in the banking establishments 





























| June | Change after 31. 12. 
Banks ___1957_| 1956 | 1957_| 1956 1957 | 1956 
| mill. mks | % 
Time deposits 

Commercial banks 98 735 96287 +1928  —1 507 + 2.0 - Ls 
Savings banks 112709 108087 + 307 — 454 + 0.2 — o4 
Co-operative Credit 

Societies 64 417 61184 +1121 + $77 + 1.8 + 0.6 
Post Office Savings Bank 34 215 32983 + 53 - go + 0.2 — 03 
Co-operative Savings Funds 16 578 15 409 + 565 + 154 + 3.5 + 1.0 
Central Bank of Co- 

operative Credit Soc. 521 377 + 228 + 45 +77.8 + 13.6 
Mortgage banks 36 38 - 2 -— 2 — 5.3 — 5.0 
All banks 327211 314365 +4200 —1477 + 1.3 — 5 

Sight deposits 

Commercial banks 31 562 39536 -7052 +2948 —18.3 + 8. 
Savings banks 3 760 4636 — 910 + 18 —19.5 + 0.4 
Co-operative Credit 

Societies 2 291 2868 — 255 —- 27 — 10.0 - 09 
Central Bank of Co- 

operative Credit Soc. 95 198 -— 19 +. 26 —16.7 + 15.1 
Mortgage banks II 18 — 2 + 10  —I§.4 +125.0 
All banks 37719 47256 -—8238 +2975 —17.9 + 6.7 


Total deposits 





Commercial banks 130297 135 823 —-5§ 124 +1441 — 3.8 t+ Wt 
Savings banks 116469 112723 — 603 — 436 — 0.6 — 0.4 
Co-operative Credit 

Societies 66 708 64052 + 866 + 350 + 1.3 + 05 
Post Office Savings 

Bank 34 215 32983 + 5§3 - 90 + 0.2 — 0.3 
Co-operative Savings 

Funds 16 578 15 409 + 565 + 154 + 3.5 + 1.0 
Central Bank of Co- 

operative Credit Soc. 616 575 + 209 + #7! +5144 + 14.1 
Mortgage banks 47 56 — 4 + 8 — 7.8 + 16.7 
All banks 364930 361621 —4038 +1 498 - 1 + 0.4 


The ‘otal ceposits by the public, which increased according to the 
above during January—March by 3 300 million marks (3 800), but drop- 
ped during April-June by 7 400 million (2 300), were consequently 
4000 million less at the end of June than at the beginning of the year. 
The result of deposits during the first half of this year was 6 000 million 


worse than in 1956 and no less than 25 ooo million worse than in 1955. 
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It was mentioned in our last review that the livelier deposit business 
at the beginning of the year was mainly a consequence of index deposits 
being employed more and more generally. The data concerning the 
progress of index deposits in recent months show, however, that interest 
in these accounts has cooled otf, even though 10 600 million marks were 
deposited — or, more precisely, transferred — on them during April- 
June. In all, the funds deposited on the index accounts of the banking 
establishments at the end of June amounted to 53 300 million marks, 
equivalent to 16 per cent of the total amount of deposits. The increase in 
index deposits amounted to 30 800 million marks during January-June. 
As the total amount of deposits increased simultaneously by only 4 200 
million, it is evident that actual time deposits were reduced during the 
first half-year by 26 600 million marks. 


The development of index-bound deposits in 1957 


| The share of 


. A-accounts in % 
Banks 1000 mill. mks at Ge tee 


| | bound deposits 
| 30. 6. 57 | 30. 3. $7 |31- 12. 56) 30.6.57 |30. 3. 57| 30. 6. 57 | 30. 3-57 





| The share of index- 
bound deposits in°, 
| of all time deposits 











Commercial banks 12.8 8.1 O.1 48 40 13 8 
Savings banks 21.8 18.4 11.4 JO 78 19 16 
Co-operative Credit 

Societies 14.6 12.9 9.3 71 81 22 20 
Post Office Savings 

Bank 2.9 2.4 1.4 76 84 8 j 
Co-operative Savings 

Funds 1.2 0.9 0.3 42 47 7 3 

All banks 53-3 42.7 22.5 65 7 16 15 


The decrease in deposits naturally exerted an influence on /oaus. The 
loans granted by all the banking establishments — excepting the loans 
of the central bank —- increased this year by the end of June by only 
5 100 million marks compared with 13 500 million last year and 24700 
million two years ago. For well-known reasons it was necessary for 
the commercial banks to tighten the reins most of all, and the corres- 
ponding figures in their case were 40, 7700 and 13 400 million 
marks. The loans granted by the commercial banks were further cut 
down by 4 100 million in July, although deposits increased — almost 
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entirely on current accounts — Commercial banks in 1955-57 

















by 3 900 million. At the end of Mind 
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July the total loans granted by 


the commercial banks amounted 
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6-7 ooo million less than in ao 
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March, but in June they again 





exceeded 28000 million. The 1955 1956 ‘57 

















cause of this aggravation of li- —_ 
quidity was not due to loans, 
but is exclusively a consequence of the shortage of ready money 
caused by the financial crisis of the State which forced business under- 
takings to have recourse to their current accounts. The reduction of 
loans referred to above and the improved balance of trade once more 
produced an appreciable improvement in the liquidity of the com- 
mercial banks in July, but rediscounted bills amounted, nevertheless, 
to 17 400 million marks at the end of that month. 

It has been impossible of late for the banks themselves to determine 
the level of rediscounted bills even to the same extent as formerly, for 
they have become dependent above all on such factors as the State 


economy and foreign trade. In such circumstances it was natural for the 
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Credits to the public in the banking establishments 




















| June | Change after 31. 12. 
Bante 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 | 1957 | 1956 
mill. mks | % 
Commercial banks 162707 163175 + 44 + 7739 + 0.0 + 5.0 
Savings banks I0§ 215 99764 + 2385 + 3310 + 2.3 + 3.4 
Co-operative Credit 
Societies 72268 69280 + 2000 + 617 + 2.8 + 0.9 
Post Office Savings Bank 26559 25791 + 327 + 925 + 1.2 + 3.7 
Central Bank of Co-ope- 
tative Credit Societies 5 963 5318 + 1184 + 1112 + 3a +26.4 
Mortgage banks 14880 13411 + 190 —_ 188 + 1.3 — 14 
Together 387592 376739 + 5130 +13 515 + 143 + 3.7 
Bank of Finland 39357 42058 + 5507 +11264 +16.3 +36.6 
All banks 426949 418797 +10637 +24779 + 2.6 + 6.3 


Bank of Finland to withdraw on 27 June the regulations it had issued in 
the Spring concerning the ceiling for rediscounts which were to have 
come into force at the beginning of August. On the other hand it should 
be stated that at the beginning of July a plenary powers bill was passed 
by the Diet, granting the Bank of Finland the right of freezing by 
decree part of the increase in the deposits of the banking establishments, 
if the Bank considered that the position demanded it. 

While withdrawing its plans for a ceiling for rediscounted bills, the 
Bank of Finland revised its former regulations for the penalty rates of 
interest on rediscounts. 

Formerly the banks — with only a few exceptions — had to pay a 
penalty rate of 3 per cent on rediscounted bills over and above the usual 
rate on loans. According to the new regulations which came into force 
on 1 August, the penalty rate depends upon the size of a banking establish- 
ment’s own funds. According to the memorandum of the Bank of Fin- 
land on the subject, the rate of interest varies as follows: »If the total 
liability of a banking establishment to the Bank of Finland is equal in 
size to double the amount of the establishment’s own funds, the additional 
rate of interest is 3 per cent of the total liability or the same as at 
present. If the liability is less than this amount, the burden of the additiona! 
rate is reduced in the same proportion. Thus, if the rediscounted 
bills total, e.g., 50 per cent of double the amount of the establishment's 
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The real development of some economic indicators 
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own funds, the additional rate is 1.5 per cent of the total liability, and, 
if they total, e.g., 10 per cent of double the amount of the funds, the 
additional rate is 0.3 per cent of the total liability. If, in a corresponding 
manner, the liability of the banking establishment increases, so that it 
exceeds double the amount of the establishment’s own funds, the burden 
of the additional rate is increased in the same proportion. However, not 
more than 5 per cent of the total liability shall be charged as an additional 
rate, which occurs, when the liability is 66 2/3 per cent more than double 
the amount of the establishment’s own funds.» 

It may be said that for the present the new rediscounting regulations 
have reduced the loss of interest which the banks suffer through redis- 
counting bills. But it is by no means incredible that for some reason 
entirely beyond their control the banks may later be forced to resort to 
rediscounting on such a large scale that the burden on them may become 
even greater than before. For it is possible at present to discern some 
factors which, it may be assumed, will exert a weakening influence on 
deposits in the banking establishments. Such factors consist, e.g., of the 
increased burden of taxation on physical entities, continued postpone- 
ment of State payments and in general poorer activity in the whole of 
economic life. On the other hand, it is to be expected that the demand for 
credit will continue to be heavy, because the relation between the finan- 
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cing possibilities of the banks and the credit requirements of the business 


world has become increasingly unfavourable. This is illustrated by the 
diagram above. 











The stock market 





During the last few months the stock market has been marked by a 
continued weakening tendency. The prices of shares have fallen still 
further and the turnover on the Stock Exchange has declined. 

The general course of prices of shares during 1955-57 is illustrated 
in the accompanying diagram. The prices of industrial shares tose vety 
considerably up to their highest point hitherto which was reached in the 
middle of August 1956. After that prices fell rapidly. At the end of last 
year, for instance, they were more than 20 per cent lower than in August. 
This drop continued subsequently with the exception of a not inconside- 
table temporary improvement in February-March. At the beginning of 
August this year the prices of industrial shares were fully 10 per cent 
lower than at the beginning of the year. It should be mentioned that the 
Unitas index for shares of 2 August was lower than at any time since the 
end of November 1955. 

Among the more important industrial shares Pargas Kalk, especially, 
was exposed to a fall in price. Its shares have lost almost 50 per cent of 
their value in a year. Kajana and Kemi have dropped about 40 pet cent. 
The smallest fall in price is recorded by Finska Socker and Wartsila at 
below 20 per cent. 
The Unitas index for shares, 1948 =100 

| 














1957 | 1956 % Change 
VIil-57 VII-57 
| Ul | VI | vil x56 | vii-s6 
Banks 138 130 131 151 — 7:7 —13.2 
Industries 557 473 471 655 —10.8 —28.1 
FAA 250 202 188 263 —24.8 —28.5 _ 
General index 479 408 406 559 —II.0 —27.4 


The trend of bank shares has, on the contrary, as always been consid- 
erably calmer. A decline has, indeed, been visible ever since February 
19 56, but it has been much slower than for industrial shares. 
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Stock Exchange turnover and share prices in 1955—J7 
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The turnover on the Stock Exchange has been very dull this year in 
comparison with last year. Of the first seven months of this year January 
alone recorded higher figures. In July sales were as much as 58 per cent 
less than a year before. The turnover so far this year (January-July) 
amounts to 1 725 million marks or 21 per cent less than during the corres- 
ponding period in 1956. 

The causes of the changes have been dealt with in these reviews. 
It is principally a question of the exceedingly stringent money market, 
of the poorer profits in industry with resultant lower dividends, of the 
higher taxation of companies etc. On the other hand, the Stock Exchange 
is very susceptible to some stimulating Government measures. For 
example, all fairly definite rumours of devaluation have affected business. 
This was the case at the end of last February and especially quite recently. 
For the Unitas index of shares rose fully 10 per cent during the first fort- 
night in August, obviously owing to the clear devaluation plans in 
connection with the Government’s new emergency. program. It will 
be very interesting to follow the Stock Exchange in the immediate 
future. Was this sudden rise again only something casual or was it the 
beginning of a more lasting upward tendency? 
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Explanation of signs: 


* Preliminary data 
Logically impossible data 
+ Data not available 
— Nothing to report 
Mrd mk = 1000 mill. marks 
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NATIONAL INCOME, tooo mill. mks 









































Gross Gross Gross Net Net 
Con- domestic Transfers| national | national | national | national 
Year a invest- yom income | product | product | income 
i ments - at market prices at factor cost 
1938 27.65 8.15 | + 0.44 36.24 36.39 29.74 29.59 
1948 283.38 107.48 | + 3.59 394.45 395.72 306,78 305.52 
| 1949 287.52 123.08 | +12.98 423.58 | 425.05 322.68 321.21 
| 1950 =|, «=. 377.92 154.33 | + 1.65 533.90 536.28 415.34 412.96 
| 19st | $08.06 228.80 | +45.76 782.62 784.99 614.87 | 612.50 
| 1952 | §§5§.52 258.95 —13.40 801.07 803.89 612.99 610.17 
| 19$3 | §55-47 246.28 +11.21 812.96 815.32 615.38 613.02 
1954 || 596.22 279.55 +13.13 888.90 891.34 682.00 679.56 
| 1955* || 669.39 299.35 +14.40 983.14 985.27 769.69 | 767.56 
| 1959* || 771.73 | 334.3" | —13.49 | 1092.55 | 1095.04 854.63 | 852.14 





COMPOSITION OF THE NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 












































1938 | 1948 | 1956* | 1938 | 1948 | r1956* 
Trade | 
1000 mill. mks | % 
Agriculture ....... 5.84 61.24 116.15 19.6 20.0 13.6 
Hunting and fishing 0.20 2.54 4.49 0.7 0.8 0.5 
FOPESHEY .6. 20s sce 4.60 34.20 83.45 15.5 11.1 9.8 
Manufacturing 7.68 96.53 265.75 25.8 31.5 31.1 
DUUGIAR .. 20 scs00 1.47 23.64 77-04 || 4.9 77 9.0 
Transport, | 
communications .. 1.68 19.26 60.45 || 5.6 6.3 7.1 
Commerce, bank- 
ing, insurance 2.99 32.51 106.89 || 10.1 10.6 12.5 
Public activities .... 2.35 24.59 85.74 | 7-9 8.0 10.0 
Other services ..... || 2.94 12.27 54.67 9.9 4.0 6.4 
Net national product ! 29.74 | 306.78 | 854.63 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 











Net national product at factor cost; 1938=100 
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COST OF LIVING 

















































































































“ October 1951 = 100 1938/39 | 1935 
ear Lichtin = 100 | = 100 
Month ag Food | Housing se ‘ Clothing| Sundries General | Gereral 
index heating index | index 
1952 101 107 105 97 88 102 I 104 ] I 203 
1953 103 109 137 89 85 103 III9 | 1219 
1954 103 106 169 82 83 102 IIOI | 1199 
1955 100 102 183 83 73 101 1063 | 1158 
1956 III 117 218 95 76 108 1187 | 1 293 
1956 July III 116 215 95 75 109 1180 | 1 286 
August 112 117 215 96 77 110 1190 | 1 296 
Sept. 113 119 215 97 78 III 1203 | 1311 
October 113 118 225 97 79 III 1229 | I 338 
Nov. 118 128 228 97 79 11! 1280 |] I 394 
Dec. 118 128 228 97 79 III 1278 | 1 392 
1957 January 120 128 257 97 79 112 1294 | 1 409 
February, 120 128 257 97 79 112 1295 | I 411 
March 120 128 257 97 79 112 1298 | 1414 
April 121 129 257 98 79 116 1312 | 1429 
May 122 129 257 97 80 117 1314 | 1431 
June 122 130 257 97 80 17 1 322 I 441 
COST OF BUILDING; 1931=100 
»Contrac- Interest 
Year General ||Building] Sub- Wages |General] jo,,* | Fees to /on buil- 
Month index |\\materialscontracts| © costs | . experts | ding 
index capital 
1952 103 104 105 103 104 104 104 84 
1953 101 101 104 99 102 IOI 101 go 
1954 101 98 102 105 103 IOI 101 
1955 103 96 104 113 106 104 104 87 
1956: 109 101 110 123 114 110 110 88 
91 
1956 July III 103 IIt 126 116 112 112 91 
August 112 103 111 129 118 113 113 92 
Sept. 113 103 112 131 118 114 114 93 
October |} 114 102 112 134 119 115 115 93 
Nov. 113 103 112 130 119 114 114 93 
Dec. 112 103 112 128 118 113 113 92 
1957 January || 112 103 112 126 118 113 113 92 
February) 112 103 112 127 119 113 113 92 
March 112 103 112 125 118 113 113 g2 
April 113 104 112 128 119 114 114 92 
May 113 || 104 112 129 119 114 114 93 
June 114 104 112 132 120 115 115 93 
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WHOLESALE PRICES; 1935=100 





Wholesale prices for home market goods 











































































































ae Agricult. Forest Industrial Im- 
Month _ — products | products | products | ported 
8 Finnish goods 
1938 114 118 117 145 IIo 104 
1952 1 793 I 892 1 752 3 056 I $45 1 581 
1953 I 727 I 840 I 730 2 857 I 532 1 486 
1954 1 724 1 841 I 728 2 941 I 506 I 475 
1955 1 707 1 822 1 773 3 040 1 426 1 462 
1956 I 785 1 869 1 926 2975 1 478 1 605 
1955 July I 720 1 840 1 819 3 082 I 427 1 464 
August 1 727 1 850 1 847 3 109 I 425 1 467 
Sept. I 704 1 810 1 749 2 996 I 430 1 477 
October I 703 1 804 I 703 2 996 I 434 1 488 
Nov. I 700 1 801 I 704 2 980 I 435 I 483 
Dec. I 701 I 801 I 707 2 980 I 434 1 487 
1956 January 1 721 I 821 1 787 2998 I 435 1 506 
February 1751 1 858 I 937 3 025 I 438 I 522 
March 1 760 1 869 1 976 3 026 I 444 I 529 
April 1 764 1 866 1955 3 026 1 446 1 546 
May I 790 1 884 1958 3 026 1 474 I 591 
June 1 789 1 884 1 928 3 042 1 479 1 586 
July I 791 1 881 I 925 3 O15 1 484 1 598 
August 1771 1854 1 852 2959 1 482 I $93 
Sept. 1 774 1 856 1 887 2914 I 490 I 599 
October 1 804 1 872 1 926 2914 I 503 1 659 
Nov. 1 849 1 890 1 985 2 869 I 530 1 762 
Dec. 1 855 1 890 2 000 2 884 I $30 1 767 
1957 January 1 877 1 908 2 048 2 884 I $33 1 811 
February 1 881 1 915 2082 2 884 1534 I 809 
March I 882 1914 2075 2 884 I 535 1 813 
April I 902 1 936 2070 2 884 1 574 1 830 
May I 903 1 938 2 067 2 884 1578 1 828 
June 1 914 1 949 2 090 2884 1 589 1 839 
Wholesale prices; 1935=100 
1. General index 2. Finnish goods 3. Imported goods 
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BANK OF FINLAND 

















































































































Exchange : Ceodits Notes b age Lowest 
Year reserve | Redis- | Treasury Private | in circul- 6 discount 
(net) | counted | debt : ion note eons 
Month bills (net) credits issue 
mill, mks % 
1938 3 322 — — I 042 2 086 864 4.00 
1952 8 958 17 217 14 738 14 678 46 153 8 572 5-75 
1953 19 161 8 268 14 381 13 812 45 O19 4 353 5-75 
1954 29556 | 8 465 6192 | 11940 | 47902 | 8354 §.00 
1955 32083 | 22628 | 11844 | 14437 55 883 6 627 5.00 
1956 24808 | 33 665 8610 | 14922 60 735 4524 6.50 
1955 July 28355 | 13239 | 6616 | 14 395 49903 | 9936 5.00 
August || 30 330 § 335 | 13318 | 13 470 50 376 9 176 $00 | 
Sept. 32 230 6751 | 12857 | 13780 50 634 9 175 5.00 | 
October || 33671 | 9472 | 9806 | 14339 | 51433 | 6904 j.0o | 
Nov. 34.733. | 10007 | 12033 | 13 563 53493 | 6544 j.00 
Dec. 32083 | 22628 | 11844 | 14437 55 883 6 627 5.00 
1956 January || 32493 | 19096 | 8755 | 15204 | 50539 | 9149 §..00 
February || 32.098 | 23 551 7368 | 16626 53 870 3 651 5.00 
March 31013 | 20086 8889 | 18992 54252 5 459 5.00 
April 27649 | 24790 | 10249 | 19 782 54.951 I 190 6.50 
May 23 669 | 27236 | 13470 | 20588 57 361 13 411 6.50 
June 21792 | 27283 | 14126 | 19985 57 911 II 312 6.50 
July 23.588 | 26918 | 16083 | 18 763 58281 | 14139 6.50 
August 25.475 | 23 513 18 118 17 025 58927 | 16754 6.50 | 
Sept. 25 138 | 27223 | 10850 | 16600 58 831 10 267 6.50 | 
October |} 26718 | 20892 | 14254 | 16517 56 795 17 236 6.50 | 
Nov. 25994 | 25177 | 15 069 | 15958 58 468 | 15 120 6.50 | 
Dec. 24 808 | 33 665 8610 | 14922 60 735 4524 6.50 | 
1957 January || 24058 | 23 188 12740 | 15 427 54 160 1§ 255 6.50 
February || 22 140 | 27036 | 15 057 | 15 755 58 245 II §25 6.50 
March 19 680 | 32318 7746 | 17181 54 967 5 892 6.50 
April 18415 | 24486 | 13694 | 16 983 55 764 9 501 6.50 
May 15975 | 26649 | 13700 | 16 943 56 311 7 401 6.50 
June 15 166 | 32 583 7367 | 17484 56177 294 6.50 | 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve 
1. Private bills in marks 3. Treasury debt 
2. Exchange reserve 4. Rediscounts 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 
















































































| Deposits | | | ra | 
y one: era | Surplus | Redis- | Own | Deposit 
ear | Time | Sight | Credits | of depo-| counted) goog. |” fate 
Month || deposits deposits | | sits (+) | bills | 
mill, mks —_ | % 
. (| | | | 
1938 | 7549 | 1944 | 8944 | + $49, — 1476 | 3.50 
1952 | $9742 | 28 020 | 104 881 | 17119) 15 294 8 975 | 5.50 
1953 70455 | 32112 | 105 659 | — 3092) 4 607 9346 | 5.50 
1954 | 83 443 | 34914 | 128954 | —10$97| 7564 | 13081 |  §.50 
1955 } 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21054| 20212 | 14522 | 6.00 
1956 | 96807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27 242, 28672 | 14520 | §.75 
1955 July | 88776 | 34979 | 144.995 | —21 240, 13219 | 13915 | 6.00 
August ! 90962 | 37787 | 143149 | —14400) 5375 | 13919 | 6.00 
Sept. | 90823 | 37399 | 1437384 | —15 562) 6649 14222 | 6.00 
October || 91 287 | 37908 | 145 683 | —16488| 8553 14 222 6.00 
Nov. 91517 | 38520 | 146529 | —16492| 8116 | 14 222 6.00 
Dec. 97 794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21054| 20212 14 522 6.00 
1956 January | 98543 | 35193 , 157132 | —23 396) 17310 14522 §.75 
February || 98 990 | 32805 | 159944 | —28 149 | 21730 14$47 | 5.75 
March | 98745 | 35545 | 159981 | —25 691) 19 419 14 688 5-75 
April 98 564 | 33 982 | 162 745 | —30199| 23 488 14 688 5 75 
May | 97684 | 33619 | 161 544 | —30241 24 689 14 688 5-75 
June | 96287 | 39536 | 163175 | —27 352) 24047 14 688 9°75 
July | 95 701 | 37040 | 162798 | —30057 | 24 707 14 688 5-75 
August || 94685 | 34995 | 159759 | -30079) 21441 14 688 5-75 
Sept. | 94176 | 36666 | 161 927 | —31 085 | 23192 | 14 688 5-75 
October || 93059 | 40382 | 158945 | —25 504) 17999 14 688 5.75 
Nov. || 91 960 38283 | 158723 | —28 480) 21160 | 14 688 5.75 
Dec. || 96807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27 242! 28672 14 §20 5-75 
1957 January 97684 | 36315 162519 | —28520 19890 | 14659 5 +75 
February | 99 394 | 32.923 | 164343 | —32026) 24804 14618 |  §.75 
March 99 814 | 31697 | 167 767 | —36256!| 30099 14666 | §.75 
April 100 428 34730 | 163 707 | —28 549, 22 532 14666 | 5.75 
May 100 277 32 867 | 162752 | —29 609, 23 560 14 666 5-75 
June 98735 31562 | 162708 | ~32411 28244 14666 | 5.75 
Deposits and credits in the commercial banks 
1. Deposits 2. Loans 3. Rediscounts 
Mrd ] TT i Mra 
mk | i | mk 
| | | | 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUT 
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Year | Commer- Savi Offic tive Credit Co-oper- | — | 
cial avings tice | Societies | ative Bagel zy 
Month a banks | Savings —- | Savings | institu- | 
Bank | “Sau | Funds | tions | | 
i | | | | |I 
1938 || 9493 7 716 502 1 381 700 | 6 || 19798 
| 1952 |, 87762 | 68494 | 23562 | 39454 | 10798 | 46 | 230116 
| 1953 || 102 567 80055 | 27074 | 44981 | I1Q95t | 41 266 669 
| 1954 118 357 96 303 | 30079 | $5109 | 13 415 | 49 || 313 303 
| 1955 134 382 | 113159 | 33073 | 64206 | 15255 | 48 360 125 
| 1956 |} 13§ 421 | 117072 | 34 162 | 66249 | 16013 | §1 | 368 968 
i | | 
jt955 July | 123-755 | 102708 | 30927 | $9218 | 14308 | 63 | 330979 
August | 128749 | 104249 | 31 715 60 532 | 14 406 67. || 339 718 
Sept. || 128222 | 105 148 | 31777 | Gosso | 14458 Go || 340 215 
October || 129 195 | 106054 | 31890 | 60573 | 14534 | 66 342 312 
Nov. || 130037 | 106679 | 32074 | 60797 | 14608 | 77° || 344272 
Dec. | 134382 | 113 159 33073 6420615 255 | 48 | 360 123 
1956 January | 133736 | 113571 33598 | 64292 | 15563 | 47 || 360 807 
February) 131795 | 114237 | 34292 64815 1§ 762 47 || 360948 
March || 134290 | 114351 | 34002 | 65386 15805 , 46 || 363 880 
April | 132546 | 114700 | 33 842 | 65446 15832 | 49 362 415 
May = ||_ 131 303 | 114.261 | 33.401 | 65072 15691 | 63 | 359793 
June ! 135 823 | 112 723 | 32.983 | 64 627 15409 | 56 361 Gar 
July =| 132 741 | 113 218 | 33.136 | 64989 — 15 362 5° || 359 496 
August || 129680 | 112876 | 33096 | 64798 — I5 284 57 |} 355 791 
| Sept. | 130 842 | 111.966 | 33 209 | 63970 | 15 253 56 || 355 296 
October || 133 441 | 113.037 | 33170 | 64354 | 15 380 65 || 359.447 
| Nov. 130 243 | 112 198 | 33001 | 63 883 15 380 62 | 354 767 
| Dec. | 135 421 | 117072 | 34162 | 66249 )~=—- 16 013 51 | 368 968 
1957 January | 133999 | 117677 34489 66804 , 16 347 56 || 368 968 
| February, 132319 | 118604 34930 | 67 667 16 635 67 |, 370220 
March IZI $1 | 119 §52 | 35 §71 68 156 16 933 66 | 372250 
April 135158 | 119727 | 35115 | 69 252 16 892 69 i 376 213 
May | 133144 | 118.944 | 34654 | 68874 16 813 65 | 372 494 
a June 130297 | 116469 | 34215 67324 | 16578 | 47 | 364930 
Deposits in monetary institutions 
1. Time deposits 2. Sight deposits 
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STATE FINANCES, 1000 mill. mks 





















































R | Cash | Cash | Sales of State 
Yer Public Debe ven ‘ae ti; bonds 
Month | ; ofthe | ture OF | | To the 
| Foreign | Internal | Total | State | the State Total pot 
1938 It 1.4 | 2.5 | 5-4 | 5. | 0.3 | am 
1952 67.7 $33 | 1210 || 2060 | 210.6 | 3.4 | 0.4 
1953 65.0 56.2 | 121.2 | 200.7 | 204.0 23.6 2.2 
1954 62.1 49.7 | 111.8 | 224.3 | 214.1 | 11.2 | 5-3 
1955 | 61.3 55-7 | 117.0 233.0 | 235.3 || 10.7 | 5-2 
1956 | 61.9 68.6 130.5 |) 265.2 | 268.5 ee 7.5 
1955 July | 63.0 $3.1 1161 | 222 | 20.4 | o2 | o2 
August 63.7 60.8 | 124.5 21.1 28.8 | 2.1 | 4 
Sept. 63.3 $9.2 | 122.5 17.9 16.1 || og 13 of 
October || 63.2 | 54.7 | 117.9 20.6 15.9 || o2 | o 
Nov. | 63.0 | $6.4 119.4 || 20.4 20.7 || 14 | 3 OS 
Dec. 61.3 | $5.7 117.0 || 27.3 27.8 || 418 | 1.0 
1956 January 61.9 | 57-5 119.4 20.1 20.1 || to | 8 
February |} 61.8 | 55.9 117.7 24.9 SA 2.6 | 1.5 
March | 61.8 | 62.2 124.0 15.8 | 22.3 0.9 0.9 
April |) 61.8 | 59.6 121.4 22.8 | 19.7 14 |) | (08 
May ' 61.6 | 62.7 124.3 21.5 23.8 9.8 0.7 
June | 61.5 68.5 130.0 16.4 21.2 rr | 08 
July 61.6 67.0 128.6 26.7 25.1 0.6 | 0.6 
August | 61.6 | 67.3 128.9 24.9 24.3 13 | 0.5 
Sept. || G1. 71.0 132.1 16.0 19.3 0.3 | 9.3 
October 61.0 67.5 128.5 24.0 20.1 0.4 | 0.4 | 
Nov. 61.5 67.7 129.2 23.5 23.5 02 | oO: | 
Dec. 61.5 66.6 128.1 28.6 | 27.7 | 1.3 0.3 | 
1957 January 61.5 | 70.0 131.5 | 21.4 25.5 | oO. | On | 
February 60.8 71.3 132.1 | 27.0 28.4 | eo | a | 
March 60.4 70.6 1310 | 278 | 258 || 24 13 | 
April 60.3 75.0 136.2 | 184 | 232 | os 0.0 | 
May Go.r | 75.7 135.3 24.3 24.4 | O.1 | or | 
June 59.9 | 74.3 134.2 | 20.9 | 18.9 0.6 on | 


Public debt 


1. Foreign 2. Internal 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; 1948 =100 














Industrial production; 1948=100 














1. Home market industries 








2. Export industries 
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EE SS ——— 
| Home market industries | Export industries | 
Year | Total Other Total | | | Total | 
Month | indus- Metal home- home- ! Wood- | Paper | Pesene 
fries” industries) market | market } working | industries | _— 
‘ a es -_ | industries 
| industries industries | | 
TT } 
1938 I 75 52 79 67 | 86 | 106 99 | 
1952 325 121 141 133 || 102 112 108 | 
1953 133 120 154 140 | 108 121 116 
1954 152 140 170 158 | 124 1§1 140 
1955 * 169 157 187 175 || 126 173 154 
1956* 173 158 196 180 | 117 185 157 
1955 *July 135 97 147 127 123 169 150 
August | 174 156 198 181 120 184 158 
Sept. 184 167 210 193 129 187 164 
October | 186 177 204 193 132 196 170 
Nov. | 184 175 208 19§ 112 191 160 
Dec. | 164 163 182 174 || ‘T05 167 142 
1956* January | 174 169 187 179 | 113 191 160 
February} 173 170 189 181 || 103 189 155 | 
Match | 79 69 104 91 46 61 $5 | 
April 183 171 206 192 || 130 187 | 164 | 
May 186 166 213 194 || 135 190 | 168 
June | 179 169 204 190 126 179 | 157 
July 152 113 166 145 118 | 196 165 
August 189 164 219 197 119 209 172 
Sept. | 190 174 214 198 120 | 207 171 
October | 208 192 236 219 |} +#+«@28 | 220 182 
Nov. | 194 178 225 206 | Ior | 210 166 
Dec. | 164 156 185 173 | 87 | 181 142 
1957 * January | 189 182 208 197 | «orr2 | 2a 171 
February} 180 169 198 186 | «318 | 198 165 
March | 195 180 217 202 | «#120 | 221 | 180 
April 178 163 202 186 a2zr | 187 | 160 
May | 189 170 211 194 || 123 |} 217 | 178 
June | 163 151 191 174 | 98 | 116 138 




































































PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 
eee |p ut 
: i _ | Mechani- . oards | 
Year | Sewn Cellu cal Pulp News Oth & Card- | Plywood 
|| timber | lose print | paper 
| | (for sale) boards 
| Month l | | 
| \|- ea! 2 - —_——— —————,---- - 
|| 1000 stds | 1000 tons | 1000 cu. m | 
1938 | LOO | I 47! 262 | 401 | 162 124 | 250 
19§2 | 822 | 41156 | 149 | 430 | 255 | 137 240 
| 1953 | go § 1132 | 200 | 438 | 301 | 192 | 270 
| 1954 | 1028 1573 | 190 456 391 | «255 | 338 
| 1955* | 1o7o | 1826 182 545 467 289 6 | 363 
| 1956* | 810 | 1859 | 185 604 499 294 | «271 
| | 1955 * July ) | 143 | ots 46 4o | 25 | 2s | 
August || 262 | 160 13 49 | qr | 26 | 22 | 
| Sept. | | 160 | 14 53 | 41 24 | 333) | 
October | | 170 | 16 54 43 25 34 
| Nov. | 239 | 166 | 15 50 44 27 30 | 
| Dec. | j 145 | 14 46 | 38 230 —«O| 25 | 
| | | 
| 1956* January | | 162 18 53 44 24 26 | 
February | 171 | 159 15 52 43 25 25 | 
March { 46 5 17 15 8 6 
| April | 156 17 49 42 24 25 
May 281 | 161 18 51 41 24 25 
| June | | 147 16 51 38 23 22 
July | | 165 19 57 48 25 20 
| August |; 212 | 174 | 15 52 47 26 20 
| Sept. | 172 | 18 54 46 24 CO 24 
| October ) 185 | 16 60 50 29 CO 30 
| Nov. 146 | 175 | 16 58 46 34 26 
| Dec. j | 7 |} 12 50 39 28 | 22 
| 1957 * january | 180 | 12 58 | 46 33. Cd 26 
| February|, {210 | 173 14 so | 44 28 25 | 
| March | J | 190 | 15 6r | 49 32 CO 27 
April | 158 | 12 | 59 | 41 28 24 
| May 221 | 182 | 16 | 62 | 49 30 | 26 
| __ June | | 17 | II | | aa 37 26 | at | 
Fellings for commercial purposes during felling seasons 
1. Large-size timber 2. Other timber 
) ‘ 1954/955 1955/1956 1956/1957 



















































































BUILDING 



























































Completed Buildings under Building | Dwelling 
y \ buildings construction | permits granted | houses 
Game | Whole Centres of} Whole (Centres of Whole |Centres of| | 
| country | populat. | country | populat. | country | populat. | 
| mill, cu. m | number 
| 
1938 oe | 3.68 «| ee . os oe | 7770 
1951 | 22.60 | 5.38 | a ae | P 9-19 | 9 687 
1952 | 21.08 | 7.30 | 20.75 8.69 | 21.1% 6.87 | 12 484 
1953 | 20,09 | 6.49 | 22,66 10.32 | 23.86 8.58 | 10 898 
1954 | 22.02 | 7.84 | 22.85 | 10.94 | 25.64 10.05 | 14 186 
1955 | 20.25 | 8.40 | 23.75 | (12.78 | 25.29 10.82 | 16876 
1956* =| 19.92 | 10.95 | 28.75 | 15.59 | 21.68 10.69 | 19 106 
] | 
195t IV) 7 | 1.78 | as ae ‘ 2.16 3 209 
1952 I} 2.69 | 1.58 19.85 | 9.07 4.82 0.85 3 32 
II | 3.32 | 1.33 26.38 | 10.44 7.57 2.43 2 120 
Wl | 5.96 | wz 26.59 | 10.16 4.81 1.86 2918 
IV | ow | 2.2 | 2075 | 8.69 | 3.04 1.73 4126 
i * | 
1953 I | 2.18 | 1.30 | 20.97 | 9.07 | 5.87 1.51 2 457 
II || 3.40 oe an ee Ra | 10.86 | 8.04 2.7 2172 
Hil || 63: | = 1.69 26.29 | 1056 | 4.83" 2.04 2 803 
IV || 8.20 | 2.09 | 22.66 | 10,32 | 5.12 2.27 3 466 
I | | 
1954 Ij 313 | 1.88 | 21.29 | 9.63 | 5.26 1.54 | 3584 
II || 2.97 1.00 | 28.10 | 11.48 | 8.59 3.07 | 2199 
TIT ||} 7.02 | 200 | 27.08 | 11.20 | = 5.83 2.44 | 3346 
IV | 8.90 | 2.96 | 22.85 | 10.94 | 5.96 3.00 | §056 
} | | 
I I | .23 2.29 | 22.02 | 11.06 | .22 2.11 4 826 
955 | 3 | 5 
II || 3.20 1.24 | 28.08 | 13.33 | 8.61 3.29 2 389 
HII || 5.57 1.87 | 28.32 | 13.36 | 6.38 2.74 3578 
IV | 8.25 | 3.0 | 23.75 3: | $28 2.68 6 143 
1956* I | 359 | 2.79 | 25.25 ei 1.64 4 269 ' 
II || = 3.76 | 024g | 25.30 | 12.96 =| 7.83 3.20 4 026 
11 || 2.53 | 6s | 15.05 | 6.05 3 613 
{| 5-19 53 | 29. 15.04 | 205 3.35 4 3 
IV | 714 | 3.09 | 28.75 | 15.59 | © 4.8 2.58 6 198 
1957 Ij} 3.87 | 2.79 | 29.54 | 15. | 3,86 1.62 4735 
Completed buildings 
1. Rural districts 2. Centres of population 
’ j | | M 
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FOREIGN TRADE, 1954=100 
SS 
} Imports | ; Exports — 
Year | | Raw | Fuels | | | Wood | a |Metal &| 
| General |matcrials| and | Finished | General x a | engin. | 
Quarter || ~ | . | : | industry | industry | ~. 
| index | and ac- | lubri- {| goods || index  oediantelaauadiditn’ ind. 
| |cessories| cants | P . iP | products 
Prices 
1949 | (77 799 | 72 - yo | 63 | 64 | 94 
1950 | 92 93 | 85 94 75 | 7O | 72 | 103 
1951 | 123 129 | 137 106 || 137 98 | 179 | 106 
1952 | (121 127 141 103 130 99 | 147 118 
1953 | 106 109 112 | 100 | 98 | 95 | 91 | 109 
1955 | 100 j 700 110 | 98 106 105 j| 105 | 115 
1956 | 104 102, | 128 j 99 106 | 105 | 109 | 103 
j | | ! ' 
1956 I | 106 102 | 122 108 || 108 | 112 109 107 
II | 104 103 128 | 99 105 | 106 | 108 IOI 
if | 106 102 143 99 106 | 105 | «tr0 | II0 
IV | 107 10§ 31 | tos 106 | 98 109 | 117 
| 1957 I) uz 10§ | 151 | 107 |} 103 | 95 | 108 ; T10 
ll 116 | 12 | 163 | = 106 104 | 96 | 108 | 114 
| Volume 
ee = sie a ee ee . : 
1949 | 57 sy | 47 58 || 60 | 8% | 66 + 14 
1950 | 64 63. sO 70 62 || 69 82 | 76 =| 19 
19§t | 83 82 | 83 86 | 87 115 | 88 , 32 
1952 || 99 8&9 | 90 126 || 97 | 87 | 72 | 45 
1953 | 76 69 | 82 84 86 92 | 85 92 
1955 | 116 110 113 128 109 98 | 117 103 
1956 | 12g 118 | 124 150 107 | 78 | «22 | 116 
| \ | 
1956 I} 116 106 | 99 138) | 87 | 67 94 102 
II} 150. 140 | 13§ ye |) «2887 «| S | «ty | «sis | 
TI || 133 115 | 130 174 || 112 | 81 | «131 | 92 | 
IV | o43mq4 107 | 117 112 106 | 7s | to | 18 | 
19$7 ] 156 154 198 | 140 || 133 | 100 | 149 ; 106 
it 126 |} #12 | 185 | 128 || 120 | 95 | 133 | 109 © 
Export and import prices; 1954= 100 
1, Exportprices 2. Import prices 3. Terms of trade 
) “Lo S2 eee | “lo 
cence | 
ieo! + -# 160 
140,—— 140 
120 #120 
i00 1100 
| 
£0 t -# 60 
| it 
) I | | __ it 
60 rq % | — [ | 60 
| | | 
B2aeas | | 
4c ro = ao 
' a ee } | i | 1 rn . A | dienemnai 1 # rn dion . f 
£9°50 51 ‘52 °53°54°55'56 1955 1956 1957 
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IMPORTS 
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| —— «ee oe Seok] 
| | Raw | which: | Fuels which: || | 
Year ‘materials, and_ | Finished a “|| Total |\ oa |, Import | 
| and ac- | For lubri- oods | | (+) or || duties 
Quarter || ; g conan } utie | 
icessorics | industry} cants | imports | 
| | goods | | i 
| | 1] \ (-) 
| 1000 mill. marks 
1949 38.6 | 34.5 | 5.9 21.8 | 12,0 i 66.3 | — 0.7 £27 
1950 50.6 | 47.2 | 10.2 28.3 15.6 |) 89.1 || — 7.6 13.4 
1951 91.8 | 84.6 19.8 43.9 21.9 || 155.5 || +317 16.9 
1952 975 | 89.7 22.0 62.7 27.1 || 182.2 || --25.4 21. 
1953 || 65.1 59-9 15.9 40.8 16.8 ! 121.8 || + 9.7 17.5 
1954 86.4 80.5 17.3 48.4 19.6 | ise. | + 4.5 19.5 
1955 94.9 86.3 21.5 60.5 26.3 || 176.9 |i + 4.3 27.2 
1956 | 104.3 93.4 27.4 71.8 | 28.4 || 203.5 | 7 2565 41.7 
| | | 
| 1955 Il 25.3 | 23.0 4.8 17.1 7.5 | 47.2 || — 4.4 7 
ill 24.4 23.1 5-4 15.6 5:8 || 45.4 | 412.8 7.0 
| IV 25.8 23.1 6.1 17.5 7.8 | 49.4 || + 0.8 8.1 
1956 I 18.6 15.4 4.4 15.5 5.0 | 38.5 | —13.7 5.8 
II 28.9 26.1 5.8 19.7 8.6 | 54-4 || — 85 11.5 
Til 27.5 25.1 78 | 19.7 7.0 || $5.0 | + 0.8 12.9 
IV 29.3 26.8 9.4 | 16.9 78 || 55.6 | — 40) 124 
| i] 
| 1957 I 27.9 24.9 10.7 | 15.7 | J $43 | —18. | 10.2 
II 24.8 224 | 101 | 158 | 60 || 50.7 || — 3.9 || 10.6 
tihtecaaiys o/ (| % of im 
Sea wo . 40 a port value 
\| | 
1949 58.2 | 520 | 89 | 329 18.2 100.0 | : | 19.2 
1950 56.8 52.9 Ins | 31.7 17.6 100.0 | 1 sae | 
1951 59-1 S44 | 127 | 28.2 14. 100.0 | | 10.8 | 
1952 53-5 48.3 | 12s 34.4 14.9 100.0 11.5 | 
1953 53-5 49.2 | 13,0 | 3365 13.8 100.0 | || 14.4 
1954 56.8 $2.9 | 04 | 31.8 12.9 100.0 | | .42.8 
1955 $3.6 48.8 | 12.2 | 34.2 14.9 100.0 | || 1S. | 
1956 || 51.2 45.9 | 13.5 | 35.3 140 100.0 | |, 20.5 | 
1957. II| 48.0 44.2 | 200 | 31.3 13.7 | 1000 |. = 20.9 | 
Imports and their composition in percentage 
1. Raw materials and acvessories for industries 3. Fuels and lubricants 
2. Other raw materials and accessories 4. Finished consumer goods 
5. Other finished goods 
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| Of which: | 
| Year Agti- | Forestry | Indus- | Metal &| Other | 
| cultural peed pad trial |, Wood | Paper | pes oni | Total 
Quarter || products | P products | industry | industry | ©n8in. | 8 | 
products| products; id. | 
products 
1000 mill. mks 
| l i ea ic 
1949 || 2.2 6 | $79 26.0 26.1 28 | on | 65.6 | 
1950 || 3.3 8.2 70.0 28.5 33.9 4.0 oo || 815 | 
1951 || 3.2 19.0 164.7 56.2 97.2 7.2 0.0 | 186.9 | 
1952 || 5.2 28.4 123.0 42.9 65.3 Il. 0.2 || 156.8 | 
1953 | 4.7 | 10,2 116.4 43.7 47.9 20.9 0.2 || 131.5 | 
1954 | 5.8 13.6 137.5 49.7 61.7 21.0 04 || 156.6 | 
1955 | 3.9 19.9 157-3 51.3 75.8 24.8 Or || 181.2 
1956 6.2 | 17.3 154.5 40.5 81.8 25.1 0.0 | 178.0 
(1955 IL|| o8 | Bef 38.5 12.3 19.9 5.0 or || 428 | 
Ill 0.9 10.2 47.1 18.8 20.2 6.8 oo || 58.2 | 
IV || 1.0 5.0 44.2 13.2 20.6 8.4 0.0 | 50.2 | 
1956 I) a4 0.9 22.8 5.2 13.0 3.8 0.0 | 24.8 
mie | 6tg I 41.1 9.9 23.5 6.2 oo 6| ~~ 45.9 
Ill || 1.6 9.3 44.9 14.8 22.3 | 5.1 0.0 | 55.8 
IV || 1.8 4.0 45.7 10.6 23.0 | 10,0 oo «|| 51.5 
1997 I} 20 | wa 3255 | 6.6 205 | 4 0.0 | 36.2 
oe] 1 se {| el pe | me | Se | ee ee 
| 0/ 
| /O 
1949 3.3 | 8.6 87.9 397 | 397 | 43 | 02 ! 100.0 | 
1950 | 4.1 | 10.0 85.9 | 35.0 41.6 | 4.9 0.0 || 100.0 
195t || 7 | 10.2 88.1 | 30.1 52.0 | 3.8 0.0 || 100.0 | 
1952 | 343 18.1 78.5 | 27.3 41.7 | 7a 0.1 || 100.0 
1953 3.6 7.8 88.4 | 33.2 36.4 | 1159 | o2 100.0 | 
1954 | 3.3 ° | 8.6 87.8 | 31.8 39.4 | 1364 0.3 100.0 | 
1955 |, 21 | 11.0 86.8 | 28.3 41.8 | 13.7 Or || 100.0 
1956 | 3.5 | 9.7 86.8 | 22.7 45.9 | 14.1 0.0 | 100.0 
957 | 55 | 6.2 88.3 | 2t | 48.7 | 13.8 0.0 100.0 
Exports and their composition in percentage 
1. Forestry products 3. Paper industry products 
2. Wood industry products 4. Metal industry products 
5. Others 
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Home trade Helsinki Stock Exchange | 
Year 1954 = 100 Index for share prices; 1948=100, Bank- 
Whole- Turn- | ruptcies 
Month sale | Retail || Over | Bank [Industrial] All | 
sane trade || win. mks | Shares shares shares | a 
| 
1938 222 123 43 jo |) $47 
1952 95 1 984 126 190 180 | 429 
1953 93 aie 2134 135 213 200 ! 612 
19$4 100 100 1 569 140 251 234 I O10 
1955 113 IIo 2312 150 380 | 339 6©|| + «849 
1956 127 122 || 3553 151 565 | 487 973 
1955 July 107 130 150 378 | «338 58 
August 121 171 152 402 | 357 41 
Sept. 128 188 152 433 | 382 74 
October 126 161 150 448 393 103 
Nov. 125 169 151 447 393 || 79 
Dec. 125 239 153 469 410 | 38 
1956 January 92 go 225 158 487 426 | 115 
February 104 IOI 355 160 512 446 1 81 
March 93 98 343 156 535 464 63 
April 128 113 293 155 522 453 || 88 
May 144 129 344 154 541 468 || 92 
June 130 130 265 151 574 495 || 51 
July 124 118 360 151 655 559 || 63 
August 144 127 285 149 669 571 || 57 
Sept. 138 122 285 147 608 522 106 
October 150 136 329 145 587 504 || 106 
Nov. 149 138 248 143 558 481 || 88 
Dec. 131 163 221 142 528 456 | 63 
| 
1957 January | 109 103 259 143 $35 | 462 || 103 
February | 119 109 276 141 539 | 465 | 112 
March 141 118 294 138 557 479 106 
April 136 128 | 277 134 | §07 438 88 
May 139 131 || 242 134 | 496 | 429 84 
June || 128 129 || 224 130 | 473 | 408 58 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948=100 
1. Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
600 7 oe 
/ ! 
500 — 500 
| | Van d 
. | 
400 a 400 
/ I 2 | 
300 - | 300 
| 
200 | 200 
eee ee 
100 ——_--—__— 4 100 
tal l 
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